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| FERNANDO DE LOS RIOS 
1879—1949 


BY ALVIN JOHNSON 





Way is it,’ Justice Brandeis once asked me, “that America 
does not produce really ripe scholars, like Emil Lederer, Fernando 
de los Rios, Oscar Jaszi? Touch any subject with one of those 
European scholars, and immediately the discussion goes deeper,. 
deeper in history, deeper in philosophy.” 

My answer then was lame and ineffective. I am not sure I have 
it yet. But I think it lies in the fact that American institutions and 
American culture have since the colonial period followed a straight 
line, while European institutions and culture have undergone suc- 
cessive crises pervading the whole social and cultural structure. 

We had indeed a great crisis in the struggle over slavery. But 
America had nothing in the intellectual field to compare with the 
Renaissance and the Enlightenment. It never knew a conflict 
of church and state. No religious struggle in America amounted 
to more than a faint shadow of the European struggles growing out 
of the Protestant Reformation. We were never menaced with the 
total destruction of our way of life, as Europe was menaced by 
the extension of Turkish power in the fifteenth century. Gran- 
diose schemes of conquest and hegemony like those of Charles V 
of Spain, Louis XIV of France, Napoleon, and latterly Hitler and 
Stalin, never impinged upon our sense of national security. There- 
| fore our natural inclination is to look to the past only for the 
| quaint beginnings of the rectilinear development of the institu- 
tions within which we live. Our instinctive philosophy is the 
pragmatism of John Dewey, the philosophy of Here and Now. 
| To Don Fernando de los Rios the Here and Now included all 
history, with its crises, from the early Renaissance. He was deeply 
read in contemporary economics and social science; he was entirely 
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at home in German and British philosophy; he knew the reach 
and the limitations of Darwinism and Marxism. But equally 
relevant to his thinking was the sixteenth-century intellectual 
ferment in Spain, the Erasmian efforts to develop a compromise 
that should restore the unity of the Christian church, the efforts 
of the philosophers to draw the sovereign himself under the reign 
of law, Vitoria’s reflections on the rights of the Indians in America 
and his reaching toward a conception of world law to which all 
sovereign states, whether Christian or heathen, were subject, a law 
that forbade wars of aggression and conquest and admitted war 
at all only for palpably just causes—among which he did not 
include the conversion of the heathen. Vitoria did not contemplate 
a world government exerting control over the sovereign states. 
Nor did Don Fernando. Ardent as he was in his support of the 
League of Nations and the United Nations, he yet recognized in 
the normal peaceful development of the general sovereign peoples, 
each under its own institutions, the substantial hope for a better 
world. 

Don Fernando was indeed a passionately loyal Spaniard, but he 
was more deeply loyal to the great community of European 
nations and still more deeply loyal to the whole community of 
civilized peoples of the world. Spaniard, good European, world 
citizen, he was concerned with the fate of Spain not for nationalistic 
reasons alone but in its relation to the European and the world 
commonwealth. 

He had lived with the history of Spain from the sixteenth 
century, when his country had attained to a pinnacle of political 
power never approached by any European nation since Charle- 
magne. Through the unification with Austria and her subject 
territories, including the Low Countries, Spain appeared well 
on the way toward European hegemony. Through her conquest 
of all the civilized territories of the Americas, Spain had won access 
to unimagined resources of silver and gold. Her reputation for 
valor in war had been established by the expulsion of the Moors, 
the first dramatic counteroffensive against Moslem expansion. 
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Spanish enterprise in conquering and administering the vast terri- 
tories of America was unmatched by that of any other people. 
Spanish scholars and Spanish artists had taken their place in the 
front rank of European culture; Spanish manners were adopted 
as of a higher order of behavior. To this day one encounters 
“Spanish courtesy” in Austria. 
In technology Spain stood high. The iron and steel of Bilbao 
was the best in Europe and supplied the basis of the highest 
existing standard of the armorer’s and the gunsmith’s arts. 
The position of Spain, thrust to the extreme southwest of 
Europe, with an adequate number of excellent ports, promised 
| hegemony in the overseas trade, and the barrier of the Pyrenees 
offered a line of defense not greatly inferior to the Channel moat 
| of England. 
| All things conspired to make Spain great. Yet a process of decay 
| set in, almost before Spain had tasted the first fruits of greatness. 
A despotic rule that destroyed political initiative, the bigotry of 
| the church that expelled the most competent business class from 
| Spain, the waste of blood and treasure in the attempt to suppress 
| the Reformation, stand out among the potent causes of Spanish 
| decline, from the glory of Charles V to the humble state of Alfonso, 
Primo de Rivera, and Franco, with no state in the world so mean 
as to do Spain honor. 

Don Fernando, historian and philosopher, was less concerned 
with the causes of Spanish decline than with the consequences. 
A weak Spain at the strategic point of Europe’s spearhead between 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, is a rotten stone in the European 
arch. Spain is the mother country of a score of American states, 
and the mother country status is of great significance. What 
influence, however, could be exerted by a mother country bogged 
down in ignorance, poverty, bigotry, ruthless political factionalism? 
We can imagine what it would have meant for our United States 
if the mother country, England, had sunk back, in the seventeenth 
century, to the anarchy and imbecility of the War of the Roses. 
There would have been no Oxford and Cambridge to stir our 
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educational ambitions; no Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Adam Smith, | 
to inspire our philosophers; no Pitt and Burke to animate our 
political thinking. We should not have been privileged to watch | 
from over the ocean the building of a true representative govern- 
ment on the stubborn foundations of autocracy. There would 
have been no industrial revolution, no labor movement to serve us 
as patterns. We should indeed have proceeded to develop, or 
exploit, the country, as did our fellow colonials of Latin America. | 
We should have created, as they have, a culture of our own, no 
doubt brilliant at points but lacking deep roots. 

To restore Spain to the place at the European and world council 
tables that her geographical position and the native talents of her 
population entitle her to was the ideal of every high-minded 
Spaniard. Don Fernando was animated by this ideal from his 
youth. As a scholar well versed in the history of culture he 
responded more vividly than most to this ideal. More than most, 
he realized the meaning of the restoration of the role of mother | 
country to the rapidly growing Spanish-American nations. Inevi- | 
tably he was drawn away from the field of pure scholarship, for 
which he was eminently qualified, to the field of political lead- 
ership and statecraft, for which he was qualified even more 
eminently. 

Don Fernando saw that there was no hope in the restoration 
to power of a decadent royal house. There was no hope in a 
decayed aristocracy, nor in a church more devoted to its property 
interests than to the soul of Spain. Only through democracy 
could the widely distributed abilities of the Spanish people be 
vitalized. Don Fernando was too good an economist and soci- 
ologist to be content with a democracy resting merely on a paper 
constitution. The ingrown illiteracy of the masses had to be 
dispelled; absentee land holdings worked by miserable share- 
croppers had to be replaced by peasant proprietorship. Latifundia 
had engendered disorderly revolutionary movements throughout 
southern and eastern Europe. The latifundia had to go. But it was 
not necessary to abolish them through confiscation. They could be 
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taken by the state under a reasonable valuation, and ultimately 
paid for by the peasant. 

Such a procedure, obviously necessary if any real democracy was 

to have a chance of existence, if any real system of private enter- 
prise was to develop, was set down as socialism by the disintegrated 
feudal landowners and the church. This illusion was accepted 
abroad. Don Fernando cared nothing about names. Yes, he was 
a socialist, an evolutionary socialist. 
With the turn of the wheel of fortune Don Fernando found 
| himself in a republican government, first as Minister of Justice, 
| then of Education, then of Foreign Affairs, and finally Ambassador 
to Washington. As Minister of Justice he swept away iniquitous 
court procedures and corrected many of the medieval abuses in 
prison administration. As Minister of Education he opened 1,600 
schools. As Minister of Foreign Affairs he sought to establish 
close relations with democratic governments abroad. 

But in its expropriation of church lands the republican govern- 
ment was laying impious hands on the Ark of the Covenant. 
General Franco, with his army of savage Moorish tribesmen, was 
drawn across the Straits to head a pious counterrevolution. Sup- 
ported by the church, financed by Laval, approved by powerful 
British interests concerned over their iron ore concessions, General 
Franco was still unable to put down the republic. He had to call 
to his assistance Hitler and Mussolini. 

One section of the government favored inviting the Russians 
to set against the Germans and Italians. Don Fernando opposed 
this policy. For Spain to become a satellite of Nazi Germany was 
horrible; to become a satellite of communist Russia was equally 





horrible. 
Don Fernando could not believe that England, which for two 


hundred years had recognized the vital importance of an inde- 
pendent Spain, could hold herself aloof while Nazis, communists, 
fascists, and Moors raged over the lacerated body of Spain. But 
England had temporarily lost her sense of international necessities. 
Tripping after the will-o’-the-wisp of “peace in our time,” England 
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turned her eyes away, while Nazis and communists conducted in 
Spain a dress rehearsal of the coming world war. Don Fernando 
could not believe that the United States, mother of republics, could 
stand by while the Spanish republic was murdered. The United 
States declared its neutrality as between victim and assassin. 

The Spanish republic was done to death. All the hopes and 
plans of Don Fernando were dust and ashes. 

If an American patriot saw our country assassinated, a bloody 
dictator installed in power by foreign and barbarian troops, he 
would despair, for the Here and Now would be black night. Don 
Fernando did not despair. Not in his time, not in the time of his 
daughter, perhaps, would Spain rise and break her shackles. Per- 
haps the hope of Spain lies a century ahead. But in the end it will 
be realized. Spaniards were not born to be slaves. Sooner or later, 
Don Fernando believed, Spain will resume her rightful place in 
the world as mother of many great nations that will become greater 
through vivification of their filial, and therefore also their fraternal, 


relations. 
Don Fernando has gone to his reward. But there are hundreds 


of thousands living today who have felt the inspiration of the 
grand and true ideas of Don Fernando de los Rios. 








THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
CRISIS OF EUROPE” 


BY BRYN J. HOVDE 


I 


I, referring to the economic and social crisis of Europe, I hold 
to the point of view that this is a time of crisis, but not a crisis 
for Europe only; that when we know the nature of the crisis 
we shall realize that it has a history and a future as well as an 
immediate present aspect; and that when we view it thus the 
present will seem less a burden than an opportunity. And I 
hold finally that with such an understanding of the crisis we 
shall know how to make education produce, not merely the 
specific skills we need for the solution of our most immediate 
problems, but the peace of mind, the hopefulness, and the ver- 
satility with which to live happily and above all produce a satis- 
fying faith in the future. 

A time of crisis is one in which changes are particularly rapid 
and so significant that they constitute a turning point in history. 
Historically it consists of a succession of minor crises, increasing 
in frequency and intensity until that point is reached which in 
retrospect is recorded in history as “revolutionary.” The young 
and vigorous and sanguine generally glory in such a time, for 
life is then full and rich in meaning. Only the discouraged, 
the weak, and the nostalgic deplore it. The late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries were such a time and we know 
from the memoirs and records of their men how variously they 


viewed it. 


* This paper is part of an address made by Dr. Hovde at the International Con- 
ference on Comparative Education, convoked by the Office of Military Government 
(U. S.) at the Rasthaus am Chiemsee, Bavaria, Germany, April 25-29, 1949. This was 
the first international conference since the war to which Germans were admitted on 
a basis of equality with representatives of other European and American nations. 
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The middle of the twentieth century is another such time. 
Few generations have ever been so aware of their significance 
for either good or evil. Consciousness of evil and its resultant 
fears weigh heavily upon us. We have seen evil; we have done 
evil; and we have suffered evil. Hence we tend to be afraid 
and confused. We face an avalanche of problems, it is true, in 
our effort to build a better world. But let no one doubt that 
it can be done. We of our time stand before one of the his- 
toric opportunities of all time. We shall not fail before the 
bar of history if we view this crisis as such an opportunity. It 
is this hopeful concept that must govern our education. 

The economic and social crisis of Europe is but part of a 
world-wide crisis. Who would say that Asia is unaffected? By 
what will you measure crisis? By human suffering? It is probably 
endured on a vaster scale in China than anywhere else. By lack 
of balance between food and population? India and China 
both know its most dreadful consequences. By disturbance of 
the ancient ways of life? Look at India again—and Burma, 
Siam, Indonesia. Not even the idyllic South Sea Islands have 
escaped the missionaries, the foreign capitalists, the foreign gov- 
ernors; and they have been struck by the impact of the last war 
so that they will never be the same again. Political concepts 
and systems are toppling all over Asia. Industrialization and 
modern transportation and commerce will there within a few 
years make the social crises of the western world seem minor by 
comparison. 

Africa seems calm compared to the changes in Asia. But to 
see social trouble brewing to the boiling point, go to South 
Africa. The Pygmies and the Hottentots are being progressively 
exposed to the radical transformation that Europe launched upon 
all mankind when it invented the sciences, the machine, and 
modern methods of owning and exchanging capital. 

Latin America too is party to the world crisis. It will swing 
more and more into the vortex as industrialization and scientific 
agriculture proceed to transform the traditional social patterns 
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between capital and labor and as the needs of modern economies 
demand a more common education. Even now the organization 
of labor more and more sets the rhythm of economic and social 
change, as it does in Europe and the United States. 

The United States is the oldest child of Europe and most 
completely resembles her. ‘The United States feels naturally 
more akin to the peoples and the culture of western and northern 
Europe and the British Isles than to any others in the world. 
Using the term in its broadest meaning, European civilization 
is that of the United States, too. What wonder, then, that 
Americans consider themselves living today in an economic 
and social crisis, the same crisis as that of the world, but more 
especially the crisis of Europe. Our economies are essentially 
the same. We have both achieved astonishing results in the 
production of goods. We have both, in pursuing our advantage, 
traded goods and invested capital in all the world, thus jarring 
into unwonted movement the ancient and primitive economies 
of every isle and continent. Europe and the United States have 
both exported to each other and to all the world, by person 
and by symbol, the intellectual and artistic ferment in which 
our cultures have been rich, the heady wine that gives us moments 
of wondrous clarity but also periods of besotted misjudgment. 
And both of us confront right now in our social systems the 
problems of basic readjustment demanded by the freedom and 
equality inherent in our way of working and thinking. 

Let me be somewhat specific about the manifestations of the 
crisis in the United States, for I shall presently be so about 
Europe. 

1. The American economy is geared to that of Europe and 
the world. This dependence we have always known to exist, but 
it required the great depression of the nineteen-thirties to cause 
us to acknowledge it and begin to assume its responsibilities. 
Therefore an economic crisis in Europe is not immaterial to 
Americans. On the contrary, the prosperity of Europe is one 
of the conditions of American prosperity. 
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2. It is true that go percent of American production is nor- 
mally consumed at home. But this rate of consumer demand, 
especially since the enormous increase of production potential 
during and after the last war, can be maintained only if our 
workers are fully employed at high real wages. Hence, as much 
as any country in the world, the United States must face the 
possibility of crisis at home and plan to prevent it or at least 
mitigate its consequences. It was this knowledge that, in 1946, 
caused Congress to adopt the Full Employment Act, which 
launched the country upon the course of national economic 
planning. 

3. It is both an economic and a social problem that the 250 
largest manufacturing corporations in the United States now 
own or control two thirds of all the production facilities. This 
concentration of power in private hands, if it is not used with 
great social wisdom, may well present the American people with 
the necessity of employing far more widely such public controls 
as many European countries are finding necessary at this moment. 

4. Finally, as in most European countries, we in the United 
States are responding to the economic and social crisis with a 
progressive effort to provide a wholesale program of social security, 
conservation and development of natural resources, and the per- 
fection of our civil rights, including education. 


II 


Though certainly the crisis is at this stage more acute in Europe 
than in the United States, it is different in degree only. To 
understand it we must place it in historical setting. Europe 
was well populated when it invented the new technology in 
industry and agriculture. Viewed upon a map of the world, 
Europe is not a large area, western Europe virtually only a small 
periphery. Yet it was western Europe, including Germany, that 
created what has made our age. By industrial activity she was 
able to create a surplus with which to acquire food for her 
expanding population, vastly improve the standard of living, 
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build colonial empires to serve her, and make substantial foreign 
investments. By 1880, however, the actual largest share of any 
country in the volume of world industrial production had passed 
to the United States, and by 1928 we were producing over 60 
percent more goods than Germany, Great Britain, and France 
combined. 

More serious for Europe than the rise of American competi- 
tion, however, was the economic dislocation throughout the world 
resulting from the first world war. The position of western 
Europe as creditor countries all but vanished; foreign holdings 
had to be liquidated to pay for the war. The hold of several 
countries upon their colonies became harder to maintain. Ger- 
many and Italy became debtors for reparations payments to Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, and the United States; and all became 
debtors to the United States. A multitude of new national 
boundaries arose in eastern and South-Central Europe to bedevil 
trade and encourage national self-sufficiency. For all practical 
purposes, the size of Europe was cut drastically by the establish- 
ment of the Soviet Union and the beginning of her industrial 
self-sufficiency. 

The economic history of the years 1918 to 1939 we all know. 
The difficulties they presented in a rapid procession of what we 
can now call relatively minor crises, due to inexperience and 
lack of wisdom on the part of Americans as well as Europeans, 
led finally to the crash in 1929 with all its momentous political 
and social consequences. In a time when minor concessions 
could have been made they were not made. So the great ones 
had to be made later. In a time when western civilization 
could have united to achieve a democratic economic and social 
program, nations grew selfish and fearful, some of them resorting 
to dictatorship for the leadership they thought would save them 
alone out of the deluge. 

More and more it became clear that the mounting flood of 
economic and social change was engulfing the whole world, and 
that for Europe, especially, since her status depended on the pre- 
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vention of further change as long as she maintained the old order 
for herself, the next turn of events would be crucial. In the 
nineteen-thirties, we can now see clearly, Europe had momentous 
decisions to make. She should have made them as Europe. 
She could not make them, however, because she was not Europe 
but an aggregation of sovereign states, each considering itself 
alone. Instead of seeking economic health by making themselves 
parts of a whole, the nations of Europe raised tariff walls against 
one another, tried to attain an impossible self-sufficiency, and 
resorted virtually to international barter for the raw materials 
and finished products and the food they needed beyond their 
own supplies. At the very moment in history when all the 
laws of economics were operating to bring the world together 
and when the pieces of Europe especially needed to be welded 
together, they were further severed from one another. Resistance 
to this unifying force in contemporary life was not peculiar 
to Europe, of course. And, indeed, some European countries 
were in the vanguard of the movement to reduce economic bar- 
riers. But Hitler and Mussolini could not comprehend the 
present, thinking themselves all-wise and all-powerful enough 
to reverse the flow of the river of time by merely throwing a 
dam across it. Even they wanted a kind of economic and political 
unity for Europe; they tried to establish it, as they had estab- 
lished it within their own countries, by terror and brute force. 
They scoffed at another law of our time, a law immanent in 
contemporary technology, that unity can only be established 
by common consent. They gloried in the mechanics of tools 
and of power, making the absolutely fatal mistake of disregarding 
the uncontrollable human soul, which, despite all contrary appear- 
ances, has never been more aroused and assertive than in this 
outwardly mechanical age. Thus divided and confused, Europe 
missed its chance to unite upon the basis of its common demo- 
cratic culture, missed its chance to establish economic unity 
and strength, missed its chance to move forward socially—and in 
missing it made the second world war inevitable. 





ov 
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Meanwhile a new and ominous force began to loom promi- 
nently upon the east of Europe—the Soviet Union. With almost 
only a primitive agricultural economy, largely illiterate, and 
without any democratic experience, the peoples of Russia—as 
fundamentally good as any in the world—had more excuse than 
those of Germany and Italy for permitting an authoritarian party 
to seize the reins of power. The vast resources and manpower 
of the Soviet Union were put under rigid control and all the world 
was forced to deal with her as a unit. The consequences were 
serious, especially for Europe. Not only did the Soviet Union 
rapidly industrialize herself, not only did she become even in 
her isolation an international power of first magnitude; her 
ruling group became the wellspring of an antidemocratic ideology 
as doctrinaire and brutal, but also as supple, as anything the 
world has ever seen. By skillful semantics the Communist party, 
both within and without the Soviet Union, exploited the failure 
of democratic capitalism and social democracy to solve the mount- 
ing economic crisis and establish a good social order. The Com- 
munist party grew strong upon the disunion of Europe and 
the world, though in 1939 the Soviet Union accounted for only 
12 percent of the world’s industrial production, three times as 
much as in czarist times but far less than necessary to supply 
her own people according to western European standards. 

When the war began in 1939, all the world, but especially 
Europe, faced many unsolved economic and social problems. 
Actually, the social questions were more fundamental in char- 
acter than the economic ones, for men arrange their economic 
affairs to achieve social satisfactions. ‘Time was when labor, 
unorganized and hopeless of social satisfaction, was content to 
work for wages only. For employers and capitalists that was the 
heyday of the profit motive; they demanded vast social satisfaction 
for themselves—property and power and health and culture and 
all that money could buy—and they secured them through profits. 
In time, however, that changed. Every group in society demanded 
more social benefits, until finally minimum standards began to 


ov 
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be formulated by the lowest-paid and the most numerous, and 
were progressively raised and extended. On growing social 
demand, universal suffrage was moved to realization and political 
parties were organized to advance these demands or oppose them. 
The conflict of interests was everywhere bitter, especially in west- 
ern Europe, but not until the adoption in several countries of 
one-party, authoritarian, antidemocratic regimes was there a defi- 
nite breach between social classes on political procedure. And 
even these authoritarian regimes paid loud lip service to the 
social demands of their peoples. 

There was infinitely more real progress in the satisfaction of 
social demands in those countries that retained democratic pro- 
cedures than in the others. In Great Britain, the Scandinavian 
countries, and the Low Countries, many forward steps were 
taken to improve health services, housing, education, and working 
conditions, and to provide some measure of leisure and some 
backlog against the chief hazards of life. But the most important 
of all social demands, and certainly the most reasonable, was 
not satisfied in the interwar period—namely, full employment 
at decent wages, or the right to work. It was this failure, 
more than any other, that bred disillusionment and discontent 
with the democratic political and economic system and its leader- 
ship. Men held the spirit of freedom in low regard compared 
to employment and daily bread. And who can greatly blame 
them, especially when the Duce, the Fiihrer, and the Kremlin, 
and all their lesser camp followers promised to provide bread and 
adventure? 


III 


The nature of the present crisis differs only in intensity, not in 
kind, from that which Europe faced in 1939. The social demands 
are the same. Men still want to be useful and productive through 
work; they still want dependable assurances that they will be 
employed and paid decently throughout their years of strength; 
they still want good homes in which to bring up their children 
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in health and happiness. Men still demand to get out of the 
ruins and the slums into attractively planned communities and 
cities with cultural opportunities. They still want their families 
to enjoy an adequate measure of security against their own 
possible illness or unemployment or death. They still insist 
that their children have good and equal educational opportunities 
and the same right as others to the pursuit of happiness. Good, 
intelligent men everywhere want these things—and have the right 
to them, no matter what their different callings or religions 
or races, provided they work to create the benefits that all may 
enjoy. What distinguishes western Europe from the rest of 
the world is not her social needs, but her passion for their imme- 
diate realization (because her dream has been more vivid) and 
the present difficult economic and psychological circumstances 
obstructing the realization of her social needs. In these dis- 
tinctions lie the special nature of the economic and social crisis 
of Europe. 

I say again that the social problems are actually more funda- 
mental in character than the economic ones. It is to solve the 
social problems that we of western Europe and the United States 
must Manage our economies well and prepare ourselves by edu- 
cation. And this is the fixed point in our moving, relative world, 
that all men have the same right to personal safety, freedom to 
think and speak, and an equal share in the determination of 
public policy. On this one point we dare not compromise. We 
must not waver. To this one point we must remain forever 
committed. No social system can be satisfactory or long endure 
that is not founded upon these common freedoms. No social 
order can be good and static. A good social order must be 
flexible and evolutionary. It must be alive. It must be adjust- 
able to the demands of those who live in it, and without these 
freedoms those who live at any point of time cannot command 
the necessary adjustments. It has been the genius of western 
Europe and the United States to develop these freedoms and 
apply them. So far we have been strong enough and devoted 
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enough to defend them successfully, first against fascism and 
now against communism. 

But these freedoms will serve us in the solution of our social 
problems only if we use them. Hence let no one say that this 
or that economic doctrine—whether it be the doctrine of capi- 
talistic private enterprise, or that of Karl Marx, or any other— 
enjoys the sanction of divine revelation. And this is a warning 
particularly to those who direct American policies abroad— 
let no one use his momentary power to force upon an unwilling 
neighbor an economic or social system he does not want. Under 
freedom we do things by common consent. The consent of 
the borrower to the terms of the banker may be officially formal, 
but the banker who offends the settled convictions of the bor- 
rower is greatly increasing his risk. There are, unfortunately, 
Americans who say, mostly for home political consumption to 
be sure, that if they were sitting at the banker’s desk they would 
compel all creditors to convert their economies to the American 
pattern. They are not supported by the governing part of 
the American people, who well know that the pattern the United 
States finds suitable to herself may not be suitable to western 
Europe, and that the present American pattern is a far cry 
from earlier ones and will itself have to be adjusted to changing 
circumstances and future social requirements. By the same token 
our European friends are warned not to expect perfection of 
the United States or of one another. In the words of Max Lerner, 
‘distinguished American journalist: “Do not reject an imperfect 
ally when you are working for a common aim in a time of great 
danger. . . . Do not confuse your vested interests with ethics. 
Do not identify the enemies of your privilege with the enemies 
of humanity. . . . There are many writers who are convinced 
that all economic control and planning are evil, or that all 
capitalism is evil. Thus what should be settled as an item of 
policy on the score of wisdom and unwisdom becomes an item 
of ethics on the score of good or evil.” ? 


1 Lerner, Actions and Passions (New York 1949) pp. 12-13. 
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As we work to solve the economic crisis in Europe today, 
let us remember that there is no divine revelation. There are 
only the facts of life, the pressing immediate needs, and our own 
good sense to work with. We must keep always in mind the 
ultimate goal of the good society, protecting all and serving all 
in the best interests of all humanity, and make the best arrange- 
ments we can, step by step, pragmatically, to attain that goal. 
We must consider alternatives as they present themselves; some 
we will choose because they seem inherently right and with 
some we shall have to experiment. This is the method of 
science and the method of all true learning. This is the way 
life is lived, from the most common to the most exalted level. 
We shall be right more often than wrong in the smaller choices 
because we shall better know the facts, but only if we remain 
scientifically open-minded. When we happen to be wrong in 
these smaller choices, the consequences will not prove cataclysmic 
and we can profit by experience. 

I am arguing against commitment to grandiose theoretical 
systems. I am arguing even against irrevocable adherence to 
the grandiosely rationalized systems under which we live. Isms 
are dangerous. Those who adopt them bet their very shirts; 
when the game is lost they stand stripped. Germany and Italy 
bet on a recent ism, and know what I mean. Soviet Russia and 
her satellites have bet on communism, for which the roulette 
wheel has not yet stopped spinning. There are more tolerant, 
more adjustable isms, such as capitalism and socialism, but they 
are so elusive of definition that they hardly have any ismy char- 
acter. Capitalism and socialism are not mutually exclusive, for 
there is so much capitalism where socialism is practiced and so 
much socialism where capitalism is practiced that it is hard to 
differentiate them. Hence each issue must be decided upon its 
own merits, and we shall be well advised to ignore the hue 
and cry of those who charge any specific action with being either 
socialist or capitalist. The educational significance of approaching 
problems in this manner will be readily apparent. 
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IV 


Having now traced the antecedents of the economic and social 
crisis in Europe and found it not to be strange, and having out- 
lined the principles under which to approach its solutions, let 
us examine the crisis itself somewhat more closely. Thus we 
may discover what tested lines of action we should follow further 
and what new action we ought to consider. 

At first glance the factors operating against European economic 
recovery to anything near a stage sufficient to facilitate its social 
demands seem insuperable. It is no wonder that the first reaction 
of many Europeans—and Americans too—when they made the 
first inventory was one of dismay and even outright despair. 
Only the communists could rejoice. 

With but a few exceptions, the colonies of Great Britain, 
France, and Holland have established their independence. Italy 
lost all of hers. This is only the fulfillment of an inevitable 
historical process, but too abrupt for an easy transition on the 
part of the former colonial powers. The colonies that even 
between the two great wars provided their mother countries with 
preferential advantages, both as exporters and importers, now 
make their own economic policy. Thus Europe has been forced 
back upon herself. This does not mean that profitable business 
can no longer be done with the former colonies. It does mean 
that it can henceforth be done only within a truly competitive 
framework. At this particular stage of crisis the loss of special 
colonial assets is no small handicap in Europe’s recovery effort. 
Compensation must be found in other markets and in greater 
enterprise, and it is not a very easy matter to achieve such a thing 


all at once. 

Most of western Europe emerged from six years of war with 
acute deficits of food and raw materials. Diets had been poor 
in all occupied countries. "The most immediate needs were 
covered as promptly as possible by imports on credit but could not 
be raised beyond an austerity level until fertilizers and live stock 
and fodder could be replenished. Even now, since in most coun- 
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tries there is a profound imbalance between the number of people 
and the industrial production and the markets for its exports, 
there is not the wherewithal to import the food necessary to an 
adequate diet. This is true also for many raw materials and 
fuels necessary to the industries producing both for export and 
domestic consumption. No debtorship is so ruinous as borrowing 
for consumption. The great industrial countries of Europe in 
happier days developed a density of population far beyond their 
capacity to maintain, except in a world economy allowing them 
to export industrial products for food and clothing and shelter. 
It is such an economy that must be reconstructed, not merely 
to where it will take the prewar volume of Europe’s industrial 
product but perhaps half again as much. This will be espe- 
cially difficult in view of the new Soviet orientation of the formerly 
free states of eastern and southeastern Europe. 

Assuming that markets can be found for such an increased 
industrial production, every country in Europe must modernize 
its facilities and train and organize its labor to maximum efficiency. 
No somnolence can be tolerated. If private owners do not show 
sufficient enterprise and social responsibility they will have to be 
displaced by public ownership. The direction and the volume 
of capital investment will have to be planned by adequate public 
bodies and effectuated by governments, if necessary by their own 
direct action. Doctrinaire prejudices against necessary socializa- 
tion, as well as against beneficial private enterprise, will have to be 
ignored. The essential principle of freedom will be perfectly safe 
when economic security is achieved within the framework of 
parliamentary democracy. 

The whole economic and social crisis of Europe comes to sharp 
focus in the German crisis. There its elements are brutally 
accentuated in bombed-out cities, ruined industrial plants, loss 
of markets for industrial production, a large surplus population 
highly susceptible by tradition and privation to bizarre political 
behavior but possessed of great technological skills, and in con- 
flicting social forces more fiercely engaged than anywhere else in 
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Europe. The visitations of war that Germany under the Nazis 
inflicted upon western Europe were inflicted upon herself tenfold. 
Because Germany is a part of Europe and Europe needs her so 
much, Hitler came near making good his mad threat to ruin 
Europe in the ruins of Germany. For Europe and America, 
Germany is a practical ethical problem of the highest degree. 
Shall we in the righteous sternness of our justice prolong our own 
suffering by denying her the aid she needs to recover? Or shall 
we now temper our justice with mercy and by aiding her recovery 
promote our own? Europe will be slow to recover without western 
Germany. 

But mark this well—Europe’s economic and social recovery 
depends even more upon Germany’s social democratization than 
upon her revived industrial production. We can therefore well 
afford to wait upon a slower rate of German industrial recovery 
if that is necessary to guarantee that its direction be lodged in 
socially responsible hands, rather than in the more technically 
skilled but dangerous hands of the powerful social pirates who 
directed the German economy before Hitler and for Hitler. To 
some of our efficiency experts, both European and American, this 
will seem of little consequence, but only because they lack wisdom. 
It will be the highest genius now to find those socially responsible 
Germans, to build them up in the confidence of the German 
people, entrust them with power and facilitate its exercise. And 
I am not digressing when I add that it is precisely for this reason 
that the nature of education in Germany takes on special 
significance. 

The economic difficulties I have discussed chiefly account for 
the instability and noninterchangeability of many national cur- 
rencies, for sharp fluctuations in prices, and for unfavorable bal- 
ances of payment. But it is necessary to note one other danger 
to recovery from the economic and social crisis—namely, the 
diversion of too much capital and labor to armament. The world 
being what it is, we need armament for protection. But no more 
than absolutely necessary. 


ooo 
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The prospects for a good solution of the crisis are not, despite 
all formidable obstacles, entirely hopeless. As a matter of fact 
the most immediate and pressing phase of it is well on the way 
to solution. Already the food supply in most of Europe is ade- 
quate to satisfy all basic needs, though lacking still in richness and 
variety. Industrial production in the Marshall Plan countries 
already exceeds the prewar volume and in some by as much as 
25 percent. Prices have been kept pretty well under control and 
the gradual decline of black marketing indicates the return of 
more normal supplies and more confidence in the value of various 
currencies. 

Once again we have had evidence of the toughness and resilience 
of the unfettered human spirit. Though desperately fatigued and 
winded after the mortal combat of the war, it has, like a stout 
athlete, quickly recovered and is ready now for the long steady 
pull toward a better day. This indomitable spirit, this will to live 
and live well, is a priceless asset in Europe’s present crisis. The 
materialistic totalitarian regimes, both fascist and communist, have 
written off the democratic West as effete, decadent, and corrupt. 
Democracy, like life itself, of which it is the best institutional 
expression, makes room for weakness as well as for strength; but 
it allows generous latitude to the human spirit. The human spirit 
is neither disembodied nor supernatural. It lives in the finite 
and the material. It is concerned with matters so mundane as 
the economy, the social relationships of such mammals as we are, 
and the cultural symbolism of man. But it grows richer and 
stronger in crisis when men join hands in common effort toward 
common advantage. 

How otherwise are we to explain the steady discipline of the 
British and Scandinavian labor parties and their responsible use 
of political power? Or the clear thinking and forthright assump- 
tion of hard duty by democratic labor and democratic citizenship 
in Italy, Germany, France, and other countries of western Europe, 
in or out of power? The solid reality of the human spirit is 
something to build upon. 
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The firm support given voluntarily to their governments by 
their constituents in most of the European countries, especially 
those with labor governments, augurs well for success in overcom- 
ing the special difficulties that compose the contemporary crisis. 
These governments enjoy confidence as the instruments by which 
the social aspirations of the broad popular base of democracy 
can be achieved as well as possible. Opposition parties must sub- 
scribe to the same aspirations or resign themselves to futility, but 
they perform the useful function of technical criticism and review. 
It is today a purely academic pastime, which only Americans can 
afford, to argue whether Europe can pull out of its present eco- 
nomic situation more easily under a system of unrestricted private 
enterprise or under a system of public planning and controls. The 
system of public planning and controls was lifted to the interna- 
tional level largely upon the insistence of the United States herself 
when the Marshall Plan was launched. No individual in any 
country likes the control that is applied to him. But since controls 
are necessary for economic and social purposes in present circum- 
stances, they can clearly be most successfully applied by the most 
broadly based political parties, which are generally those of the 
lower-income groups. These are also the groups with the most 
justifiable and insistent social demands. Hence, where labor 
parties or parties representing the nonprivileged groups occupy 
the seat of government, there will be a realistic adjustment of 
social demands to economic possibilities, and the greatest likeli- 
hood of early economic recovery. From this point of view the 
situation in contemporary Europe may be regarded as predomi- 
nantly hopeful. 

Furthermore, every step that democracies can take in the direc- 
tion of a better social system, over and above the assurance of the 
barest necessities, has the effect of releasing the constructive vitality 
of its beneficiaries. Those people work hardest and practice the 
most ingenuity and enterprise, who know they are responsible 
for their own welfare and are hopeful of being able to improve it. 
That this is true of the individual has long been realized and used 
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to justify laissez-faire economics. That it is true also of col- 
lective groups and even of all society is now becoming very 
apparent in many European countries. The material losses suf- 
fered by Europe in the war, both externally and internally, can be 
fully recovered by the release of a great burst of energy in its 
highly gifted peoples. Steps toward the solution of its social crisis 
must therefore always somewhat precede, rather than wait upon, 
progress in the economic sphere. This is the present trend in 
Europe and it should not be discouraged, even though it will 
require wisdom to keep the two movements in their proper 
relation. 

Another item in the inventory of hopefulness is the rapidly 
growing realization of their community of interest and culture by 
the several peoples of western Europe. Immediate organic union 
in some kind of a federal political system, as advocated by the 
prophetic Winston Churchill, is much less important at this junc- 
ture. When Europe is politically united and that time must come, 
the formal union will be a mere stage for cut-throat rivalry if it 
be not based on the convictions of its participating peoples. Better 
by far to make the smaller decisions, step by step as they come 
naturally, so that the eventual large ones become only the last in 
a chain. But already it is abundantly clear that the peoples of 
western Europe need one another—more than ever now that their 
area and their resources have been so much reduced by the west- 
ward expansion of the Soviet empire. Freedom of economic 
activity in the rest of the world has been so much curtailed for 
European countries that the economic separateness of each in 
Europe comes to mean the opposite of freedom even there. Fur- 
thermore, the growing cloud of the totally alien culture of the 
Soviet empire serves to remind western European peoples of their 
essential cultural unity rather than their national differences. And 
the cold wind of aggression, both by infiltration and by force, 
blowing from the east causes the nations of western Europe to 
draw closer to one another for simple bodily warmth. I need not 
recite the various steps, from tariff agreements to the North 
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Atlantic defense pact, by which the European nations have mani- 
fested their realization of common interest. But every such step, 
freely taken, adds considerably to the capacity of Europe to solve 
its economic and social crisis. 

Though the difficulties are many and strange, the favorable 
factors clearly outweigh them. Therefore, given the knowledge 
and insight and method of approaching problems that the right 
kind of education can produce, there lies ahead for Europe, not 
merely economic and social recovery from crisis, but even a more 
noble part than she has played in the past in a fundamentally 
changing world. 














GOETHE— 1949’ 


BY ALBERT SALOMON 


L, 1s the mark of culture to remember, to be mindful, to recollect 
the deeds and examples which set our standards and enlighten 
our minds. Such mindfulness implies a voluntary acknowledg- 
ment of the truly excellent, a human independence, which Goethe 
regarded as the distinguishing characteristic of Bildung as against 
barbarism. He thought it the highest quality in man to be able 
to respond to outstanding superiority with love, eschewing resent- 
ment and envy. He made his own bow to this liberating attitude, 
when he took over a statement in Schiller’s first letter (establishing 
their fellowship) almost verbatim into the Maximen und Re- 
flexionen: ‘“There is no therapy but love against great advantages 
of another human being. Such attitudes are the characteristic 
features of the cultivated man.’ 

Bildung is to Goethe the sum total of all efforts to “discipline 
man’s natural impulses by assimilating that which is higher than 
man and that which transpires about him.” Bildung is the con- 
structive power of man to shape his individual person into the 
general context of nature and civilization.® 


1 With regard to the translations in the text of this article, the author wishes to 
express his gratitude for the excellent selection of Goethe’s philosophical writings 
made by Ludwig Curtius and translated and edited by Professor Herman J. Weigand 
(published under the title, Goethe: Wisdom and Experience, New York 1949). For 
all my notes that I was able to find translated in this volume I have used Weigand’s 
translations. In one instance, I have used a translation by Ludwig Lewisohn; for 
the rest, the translations are my own, but have been checked with earlier versions. 

Quotations from Maximen und Reflexionen are cited by number and date as 
given in Max Haecker’s edition, vol. 21 of Schnittenden Goethe Gesellschaft (Leipzig- 
Weimar 1907). In ouly a few cases was it desirable to cite the G. von Loeper edition 
instead, and these have been indicated. 

Two abbreviations recur frequently in the following footnotes: JA refers to the 
Jubiliumsausgabe, 40 vols. (Stuttgart and Berlin 1902-07); Biedermann refers to 
Goethes Gespriche, Gesamtausgabe, edited by von Flodoard Frhr. von Biedermann, 
5 vols. (Leipzig 1909-11). 

2 Maximen und Reflexionen 389 (Loeper). 

8 Biedermann 2254; Maximen und Reflexionen 649 (1829). 
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For this reason Goethe objected strongly when friends proposed 
a toast to Remembrance. “I am no devotee of remembrance in 
your sense of the word. That is an inept way of putting things. 
Whatever great, beautiful, or significant experiences have come 
our way must not be recalled again from without and recaptured, 
as it were; they must rather become part of the tissue of our inner 
life from the outset, creating a new and better self within us, 
continuing forever as active agents of our Bildung. I do not 
acknowledge anything past that we would be warranted in longing 
to recall; I admit only the existence of what is eternally new as it 
shaped itself out of the expanded elements of the past. True 
longing must always be productive and create something that 
is both new and better.* 

Reflecting on Shakespeare, he remarked that it is the character 
of the mind of genius to stimulate creative thought at all times.® 


These statements provide appropriate guidance for reflections 
on Goethe in 1949, when the bicentennial of Goethe’s birth is 
being celebrated internationally. If we remain true to Goethe’s 
postulate of mindfulness, we must consider the elements in him 
which today stimulate our constructive thinking. 

It goes without saying that the general trends of modern civiliza- 
tion are directly opposed to Goethe’s idea of Bildung, and the ill 
effects of technological civilization justify Goethe’s prophetic con- 
cern about the future of the human person. On the other hand, 
there are tendencies in modern thought which revolt against the 
prevailing trends in civilization. These trends find support in 
Goethe’s theoretical thinking. Goethe was antidogmatic and anti- 
irrational in his efforts to conceive of the totality of life. He under- 
stood the process of nature as a dynamic polarity. All phenomena 
of life have positive and negative, constructive and destructive, 
aspects alike. Life is complex and dynamic, moving in a variety 
of polarities. This basic philosophical attitude of Goethe’s unites 


# Biedermann 2185, von Miiller, November 4, 1823. 
5 JA, vol. 37, p. 37. 
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naturalism and spiritualism in a new kind of realism. As such, 
it has been stimulating to modern efforts to counteract the general 
trends of positivistic and mechanistic methods and philosophies. 

In the field of philosophy, Georg Simmel attempted to find the 
prototype of his philosophy of life in Goethe’s thinking. Professor 
Barker Fairley, a student of Simmel’s, has verified Simmel’s thesis 
in his Study of Goethe, the most remarkable work on Goethe 
produced since Carus wrote his profound books. Fairley explicitly 
states that Goethe has significant, immediate bearing on the prob- 
lems of an age of destructive introspectiveness. ““The special appeal 
in our time of abnormally introverted figures like Rilke, Hélder- 
lin, Kierkegaard, Kafka and others reminds us how near we still 
are . . . to Werther and Tasso. To this extent Goethe’s problem 
is . . . part of our problem. We cannot affect to ignore it.” ° 
It is Goethe, as thinker and a model of Bildung, whose relevance 
to our age Professor Fairley clearly discerns. 


From our point of view, we approach the phenomenon of 
Goethe out of our concern with the situation of the intellectual 
who cannot give up the normative idea of Bildung. The scholar 
and teacher is under pressure to become an engineer and technician 
in a well-defined field. He is expected to be able to teach tricks 
for manipulating certain fields of social action. Although nobody 
rejects the idea that the scientist should be a master in his field, 
it is an inner necessity for him to refer his knowledge to an organic 
framework of Bildung." 

Bildung is not a purely aesthetic category in Goethe’s theory of 
conduct. It is not an ivory-tower notion. It is the primary defense 
of the human personality against the imminent threats of nation- 
alism, statism, ecclesiasticism, Saint-Simonism. It is the only 
constructive mode of conduct for maintaining the highest standards 


6 Barker Fairley, A Study of Goethe (New York 1947) Foreword. 

7 It is indicative of Goethe’s sovereignty that he recognized the indispensability of 
specialization in a time when the material of the natural sciences had enormously 
increased, while remaining true to the postulates of Bildung. 
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of western civilization against all odds. It is the only creative possi- 
bility of extending and integrating groups of educated and cultured 
persons all over the globe, and thus transcending national, politi- 
cal, social, and religious borderlines. Thus men of Bildung alone 
can establish a social power that might work for peace, toleration, 
and sympathetic understanding. This is the function of world 
literature and of world citizenship. 

As Professor Weigand put it in a brilliant phrase: “It was 
Goethe’s fate to be a German; it was his destiny to become a 
world citizen.” § 

The international celebration of Goethe's bicentennial is itself 
a milestone in the realization of Goethe’s vision of an age of world 
literature. Goethe coined the term in 1827, at a time when the 
master and his works had become a center of authority for Amer- 
ican and European men of letters and of learning. His books were 
translated into many languages, and his translators and admirers 
kept in contact with him by visits and correspondence. Thus he 
became familiar with everything that was going on in literature, 
philosophy, and science in Europe and the United States. He 
visualized an age in which all openminded, educated persons 
would meei, learn from each other, and establish a solidarity of 
Bildung beyond the limitations of tribal, national, social, religious, 
professional boundaries. 

For Goethe, world literature was involved in the development 
of modern civilization. It could come into existence only after 
all nations had met each other in the most terrible wars. When 
they regained their national frontiers after the peace settlement, 
they became aware that in such meetings unknown intellectual 
interests and curiosities had arisen. Thus the various cultures 
opened their doors to each other and the methods of laissez faire 
were effectively applied to literary and philosophical exchange.® 

Goethe was of the opinion that such exchange of cultural goods 
would extend sympathetic understanding among nations and 


8 Goethe: Wisdom and Experience (cited above) p. 25. 
9 JA, vol. 38, p. 212. 
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increase the number of men of good will who would rejoice in 
the magnificent intellectual achievements of other civilizations. 

“The same interdependence between the general and the specific 
occurs in the practical life and conduct of men. In human action, 
too, wisdom and moderation result from the sympathetic under- 
standing of poetry and belle-lettres and spread some sparks of 
light and illumination into the world of malevolence, selfishness, 
cruelty, and falsehood.” 1° 

Goethe was too much of a realist and too well trained in Spinoza 
to have any illusions about the extent of the enlightening influence 
of Bildung on political affairs. He was confident, however, that 
meetings between gebildete persons or groups would lay the 
foundations for mutual toleration. Toleration meant to him the 
positive recognition of specific qualities as constructive elements 
in the progress of Bildung, thus raising the standards of human 
sympathy and creating the communion of a supernational, super- 
professional elite which was to be centered around the idea and 
grounded in love. 


In the area of Bildung, Goethe adhered to the conception of 
progress. He regarded the contemporary state of individual 
Bildung, with its universalistic implications, as the result of a 
long historical development. He had touched upon this theme 
in an essay which reads like the first draft of a theory of culture." 
Goethe distinguishes a number of successive stages in the social 
development of intercultural Bildung. He postulates an initial 
idyllic age of esoteric patriarchalism. In that era, tiny groups 
differentiate themselves from the rude and brutish horde; these 
groups cultivate and praise in song and literature the most in- 
timate relationships. Such esoteric groups must establish a distance 
from the masses in order to maintain standards of sensitivity and 
thought. But they compose in their native language. 

Goethe calls the second era the social and civic stage. New and 


10 Ibid. 
11 Gesellige Bildung, JA, vol. 38, pp. 232 ff. and note. 
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larger groups come into existence. Society itself becomes dynamic, 
and the groups of cultured people are receptive to foreign lan- 
guages and to the works of different civilizations. —They remain 
separate, however, but tolerate others. 

In the general era, these groups meet with each other and exer- 
cise a mutual influence. The final stage, which the future must 
achieve, is the universal era, in which occurs the unification of all 
groups of Bildung into an organic entity. All such groups then 
acknowledge one goal as valid for all those who had experienced 
the constructive effects of cultural exchange, and had met their 
fellows in the endeavor of Bildung, regarding the concrete and 
ideal issues of the contemporary world, in order to extend the 
sway of universal humanization. 

In spite of his firm faith in such progress, Goethe was very 
realistic in his appraisal of the specific forms such progress would 
take under the conditions of the modern world. He distinguishes 
between the tendency toward international literary mass produc- 
tion and the supernational trends of genuine poetry and philos- 
ophy. The cultural needs, expectations, and requirements of the 
mass of average people are the same everywhere. Writers and 
intellectuals will readily supply this market with standarized 
productions; there will be international writers just as there are 
international business relationships. This will cause difficulties 
for the sincere and serious thinker and poet. He will not easily 
find a public, if he maintains his standards without yielding to 
popular demands. On the other hand, the men of the intellectual 
and literary elite will meet each other the sooner because they 
all stand apart in dedicating themselves to the highest. There are 
everywhere such sincere and honest people who are concerned 
about the genuine progress of mankind. These ‘““Happy Few” will 
carry on their work in esoteric communication. They will devote 
themselves to the eternal obligation of the man of Bildung: vitai 
lampada tradere (to secure the continuity of the traditions and 
standards of philosophy and of Bildung.) They are conscious that 
the esoteric tradition is indispensable, because it would be futile 
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to oppose the broad stream of the commonplaces of the con- 
temporary world. 

Goethe had hoped that such meetings and experiences would 
create world literature and world citizens. World literature would 
consist of literary or philosophical works enriched by the ex- 
perience and understanding of the works of foreign civilizations. 
The assimilation and appropriation of these values would trans- 
form native writers or thinkers into world citizens. “As a man 
and citizen the poet will love his fatherland, but the fatherland 
of his poetic powers and of his poetic activity is the good, the 
noble, the beautiful, which is the property of no particular prov- 
ince and no particular land. . . . And what does it mean to love 
one’s fatherland, and what does it mean to be patriotically active? 
If a poet has endeavored all his life to fight harmful prejudices, 
to eliminate narrowness, to enlighten the spirit of his people, to 
purify their taste and to ennoble their sentiments, what is there 
better for him to do??? And more concisely: “There is no 
patriotic art and no patriotic science. Like all exalted, good things, 
both belong to the whole world; and they can be made to prosper 
only through a general free interaction of all contemporaries 
coupled with a steadfast regard for that which is left of the past 
and known to us.” 8 

Such communion of world citizens should be distinguished 
from the Republic of Letters or the Society of Scholars. Although 
both transcend the boundaries of racial, national, political, social, 
religious differentiations, they constitute communities determined 
and integrated by objective ideals. Goethe’s communion of World 
Citizens through World Literature is united in a philosophical 
and humanitarian hope that the continuous interaction and inter- 
dependence of various civilizations in open-minded hearts will 
contribute to our progress in knowledge and in human standards 
of Bildung. Goethe was always convinced that only the totality 
of mankind has the complete truth, and that the continuous ex- 


12 Biedermann 3051, March 1832. 
13 Maximen und Reflexionen 690 (1829). 
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change of intellectual and poetical goods would extend the plural- 
istic universe of the verities. For this reason the world citizen, 
the man of Bildung, is the man who realizes humanitas, that is, 
the transformation of the knowledge of nature and man into a 
way of life. Men who have read as human beings, not as experts, 
Homer and Hafiz, Shakespeare and Calderén, Menander and 
Moliére, Racine and Sophocles, Lucretius and Kant, Plato and 
Spinoza, will meet with each other in moderation and friendship. 
They will meet in the We-relationship of people united in the 
common pursuit of extending and enriching their own humanity 
by sympathetic understanding of all possible modes of living. 


Goethe hoped modestly and realistically that such esoteric 
groups would tend to reduce the frictions between nations and 
societies. He was convinced that this kind of progress was a 
constructive. good in a world in which many other progressive 
movements were accompanied by deplorable developments. Even 
the ideal of Humanitat has its dark prospect for the future: “I look 
forward with great pleasure to the third part of Herder’s work. .. . 
No doubt, he has admirably developed that lovely wish-dream of 
mankind that some day things will be better. And I must admit I, 
too, believe that Humanitat will eventually triumph; only I fear 
that at the same time the world will become a vast hospital where 
each will play the role of warden to the other patients.” 1* 

As for the technological progress of his time, it is fashionable 
to quote his remarks on the Panama and Suez canals and their 
revolutionary impacts. It is correct to state his interest in techno- 
logical progress as a condition for world citizenship. But it is the 
characteristic feature of Goethe’s complexity that he visualized the 
other side of technical progress as well. We should not forget 
that he anticipated the fate of the textile workers in the rural 
districts following the rise of the industrial technology: they were 
left with the alternative of emigration or starvation. 


14 Letter of June 8, 1787, Goethes Briefwechsel mit Charlotte von Stein, vol. 2, 
part 2 (Leipzig 1923) p. 87. 
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The most articulate prediction of the shape of the new world 
occurs in a letter to Zelter, who had written Goethe about a per- 
formance of a new Beethoven symphony: “I cannot end the letter 
without coming back to the overcrowded music (of which you 
report). Everything, dear friend, is now ultra, everything is in a 
state of transition in thought and action. Nobody knows himself 
any longer, nobody understands the elements and foundations 
of lite and action, nobody cares to understand the material and 
elements with which he has to work. No pure simplicity is extant 
any longer; simpletons, however, abound. Much too early do 
young people get excited and tense, much too early are they drawn 
away by the accelerated pace of the times. People admire wealth 
and velocity. Everybody strives for them. Railroads, the express 
stage, steamships and all new facilities of communication are the 
main concerns of educated society. Here they compete, here they 
surpass each other, with the result that they persevere in medi- 
ocrity. And this is the result of the general trend of the con- 
temporary world toward an average civilization, common to all. 
This is the goal of the Bible Societies. . . . (and of some English 
methods of teaching). Actually, it is the century of smart and 
competent minds; it is the age for alert and practical men who, 
equipped with a certain shrewdness, feel themselves superior to 
the masses, though they themselves are not qualified to aspire 
to the highest. Let us persevere as much as possible in the spirit 
in which we came so far. With some few, we will be the last 
of an age which will not return very soon.” 1 

Goethe saw the historical situation as a process in which different 
tendencies are intertwined, without merging into a single, philo- 
sophically significant stream of historical progress. Technological 
progress has its constructive and destructive aspects, Humanitat 
has its positive and negative aspects, and even in Bildung, the most 
constructive element, there is a possible negative aspect through 
unwarranted pride in sheer quantity of knowledge. Goethe’s 


15 Letter of June 6, 1825, Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe und Zelter, vol. 2 (Leipzig 
1915) P- 339- 
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criterion is the idea of a human being as the highest product of 
nature and mind. The dynamic harmony of such a person must 
reconcile antagonistic elements in the heightening and _ intensi- 
fication of his individuality. Goethe is not concerned about the 
developmental process of mankind as a whole. He flatly rejects 
the idea of an abstract humanity. He scathingly ridicules the 
theories of Saint-Simonians, who postulate a collective and dy- 
namic mankind in which all individualities are absorbed. For 
Goethe groups are simply the unified, merging interactions of a 
variety of societal relationships between individuals. They present 
on a higher plane the simple types of relationships of give and 
take, superiority and inferiority, acting and being acted upon, 
remaining and wandering, connecting and separating, loving and 
hating, freedom and servitude, and so on. 

Goethe was too free from the hybris of the nineteenth century 
to believe that there is an objective meaning of history which 
can be verified philosophically. 

He remained true to the idea of the continuity of the tradition 
of Bildung and of the growth of truth. This was progress in the 
real sense. 


Goethe made a point of referring to movements of thought to 
which he was indebted in the historical part of the Farbenlehre 
and in his autobiographies. He held that the history of ideas is an 
infallible instrument for rectifying the foolish and trivial theories 
of the contemporary scene.1® 

He was, however, filled with a devastating skepticism in his 
appreciation of history as a discipline and as an instrument of 
social action. History as a discipline is ridiculed because its 
methods are questionable; and the thesis of the historian is no 
more than the commonplace that humankind had always suffered 
and life was miserable anyway. More seriously he questions history 
out of his concern for the individual: ‘““The historian is on the 
lookout for results and we do not blame him; but this involves 


16 Maximen und Reflexionen 352 (Loeper) 
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sacrificing the individual act as well as the individual human 
being. History . . . always suggests the corpse and the scent 
of the tomb.” 17 Goethe is only interested in the human being 
who has turned appropriated ideas and beauty of all times into 
a way of life which we call wisdom and moderation or Bildung. 

For this reason he shared the traditional view of the Enlighten- 
ment regarding the historical process and historical actions as 
constituting a sphere of human stupidity, low ambitions, and 
vanity. He had studied the world of politics closely enough 
to know that nonsense rather than sense ruled there. 

Goethe accordingly developed a natural theory of societal rela- 
tionships which makes it possible to understand the historical 
process as a recurrent pattern of change. ““The struggle of what 
is old, established, and set with the forces of development, expan- 
sion, and change is always the same. All order, finally, turns into 
pedantry. To get rid of the latter, people destroy the former, and 
some time elapses before the need to re-establish order makes 
itself felt. Classicism versus romanticism, rigid guild rule versus 
laissez faire, a policy of large estates versus one of small holdings— 
it is always the same conflict which ultimately generates a new one. 
The most intelligent policy on the part of those who govern would 
be, therefore, to moderate this struggle so as to effect a compen- 
sating swing without the destruction of the one side. But this 
is not given to man, and it does not even seem to be the will 
of God.” 18 

Goethe himself had been an extremely accurate analyst of the 
historical situation of prerevolutionary France. On the occasion 
of the Necklace Affair (1785), he predicted the downfall of a 
monarchy which had lost its dignity and respect. He maintained 
that the ruling classes are always responsible for revolutions be- 
cause they turn their political obligations into social privileges.! 


17 Weimarer Ausgabe, Werke, vol. 28, p. 358, Draft of Preface to Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, Ill, 1814. 

18 Maximen und Reflexionen 346 (1826). 

19 Biedermann 2214, Eckermann, January 4, 1824. 
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But he treated revolutions as the perennial return to the state 
of nature, lawlessness, and abandonment of restraints.*° He pre- 
ferred a state of injustice to a state of disorder. Thus he en- 
dangered his own idea of the independent person in order to 
maintain the status quo against majorities, masses, revolutions.”* 

His deepest reflections relating to a theory of history deal with 
those aspects of history in which conduct and action are determined 
by ideas, that is, in which ideal and normative goods are the de- 
cisive elements in social change. 

“The deepest, the only theme of human history, compared 
to which all others are of subordinate importance, is the conflict 
of skepticism with faith. All epochs that are ruled by faith, in 
whatever form, are glorious, elevating, and fruitful in themselves 
for posterity. All epochs, on the other hand, in which skepticism 
in whatever form maintains a precarious triumph, even should 
they boast for a moment of a borrowed splendor, lose their mean- 
ing for posterity because no one can take pleasure in wrestling 
with the study of what is essentially sterile.” *? This is not a meta- 
physics of history, but a dynamic theory which contains elements 
of polarity, not of dialectics. 

Saint-Simon and Comte closely followed Goethe’s pattern: their 
dichotomy of organic and critical periods corresponds to Goethe's 
distinction. Faith for Goethe is contrasted with skepticism. In 
setting up these opposites, Goethe implicitly defines faith not as 
pure spiritual commitment but as a firm conviction and conscious- 
ness of the good in the human situation. Faith as confidence in 
the communion of cultured men for realizing the esoteric empire 
of progressive enlightenment makes possible Bildung. 


Thus history has significance only as the progress of Bildung, 
while the concrete process of historical action is a jumble of vile 
passions and vile interests. There is only one scene in contempo- 


20 Maximen und Reflexionen 955 (posthumous). 
21 Kampagne in Frankreich, JA, vol. 28, p. 257. 
22 West-dstlicher Divan, JA, vol. 5, p. 217. 
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rary history where the trend toward Bildung and the dynamics 
of history converge: this is the phenomenon of Napoleon. To 
Goethe, Napoleon was the embodiment of the type of demonic 
ruler, like Frederick of Prussia or Caesar. He was still more to 
Goethe. Napoleon alone was able to construct the all-embracing 
frame of a unified Europe and break down the narrow barriers 
of national prejudice. Thus, at least a European League of World 
Citizenship and World Literature could come true, and the 
irrational sphere of politics could once again serve the cause 
of progress in world citizenship.** 

It is worth noting that Goethe’s attempt to associate the free- 
dom of Bildung with centralized Caesarism is logical and con- 
gruous with his philosophy of society. 

Having had his experience with political and administrative 
action and having observed the narrow, personal interests and 
resentments which dominate that area, Goethe was convinced that 
the average government agency will always bungle matters. But 
at the same time, and as a result of the same observations, he 
attributed the highest importance to the quality of executive action 
in politics: “In a state everything depends on the executive power. 
Let the legislative power be ever so enlightened, it avails the state 
nothing if the executive power is not effective.” ** 

Goethe was a perfectionist to the very core of his being. For 
this reason he hated bungling wherever it occurred. The young 
Goethe was in love with Frederick the Great, not as a sovereign 
of Prussia but as the demonic ruler. The mature Goethe dis- 
tinguished between degrading tyranny and despotism as a regime 
of efficiency and of welfare, attracting characters, able and great.”° 

‘. . . Despotism produces great characters. A wise, tranquil 

23 It goes without saying that Goethe was well aware of the hybris in Napoleon’s 
genius and of the destructive elements in his demonic nature at the same time that 
he recognized his constructive vision. 

24 JA, vol. 16, p. 264. 

25 Tyranny is degrading because it destroys the foundations of politics within its 
legal frame. Despotism is constructive as the effective action of a demonic ruler who 


promotes the standards of his people by continuous improvements of administration 
within the framework of right and law. 
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grasp of affairs, strict administration, firm determination—all 
qualities required to serve the despots—develop in all individuals 
and procure for them commanding positions in the state when 
they learn to become rulers.” *6 

In the cases of Alexander, Frederick, and Napoleon, Goethe 
found proof of the stimulating and constructive potentials of this 
type of government. Despotic government sets a pattern for inde- 
pendent groups of free fellow workers, who cooperate in creating 
goods for the community. 


Goethe was firmly convinced that men as constructive workers 
were free in the most humble conditions: the textile workers in 
the Thuringia Forest, the carpenters at Weimar, were as inde- 
pendent as Goethe or his Duke in achieving works which were 
beneficial to society. That the act of objectifying work makes 
human beings free was the most authentic experience and the 
deepest truth Goethe perceived throughout his life. In fact, 
Goethe was aware that his perception of this truth was the great 
divide in his life. He knew that his youth and student years, the 
periods of Werther, Iphigenie, and Tasso, his love of Charlotte 
von Stein, had been marked by a completely self-centered emo- 
tionalism, introspection, and subjectivism. Italy was the symbol 
of his change. From 1788 on, he established complete control 
over his moods, tendencies, potentialities. He turned his interests 
in nature, art, society, into objective, scientific theories, his poetical 
fancy into metaphysical poetry, his attitude of the eternal wanderer 
into the steady and stubborn pursuits of the scholar. 

The symbolical expression of the dual character of his life is 
the arrangement of his major works—the autobiography, Wilhelm 
Meister, and Faust—each of which has two parts indicating 
articulate changes in personal history. Most revealing is the radical 
transformation betrayed in the two parts of the autobiography. 

Dichtung und Wahrheit contains the history of his youth from 
his early years to the invitation to go to Weimar. It has rarely 


26 West-dstlicher Divan, JA, vol. 5, p. 173. 
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been observed that this part of the autobiography begins with a 
half-serious, half-ironical presentation of the astrological chart 
of his life, his horoscope. At the end, in connection with the 
sudden change in his destiny when called to Weimar, comes a 
significant description of the Demonic. The initial and terminal 
stories indicate that the author was completely aware of the de- 
termining conditions of his life, whose youth had been passed 
in recording, with the sensitivity of an Aeolian harp, the slightest 
movements of the world. In contrast, the various divisions of the 
second part of the autobiography ** are concerned with the objec- 
tivations of his life, in his concern with science, philosophy, philo- 
sophical poetry, the relations between philosophy and poetry, the 
theories of the Human Condition, the roles of poetry and art 
in the historical process. 

Goethe was conscious that the formation of his life, the image 
of Bildung which he had established in controlling his subjectivity 
and transforming it into the liberating objectivity of theoretical 
truth, was a general contribution to setting standards for the 
intellectuals of his and all future times. At the end of his life, 
he stated as his conviction: “Those who come to understand my 
writings and, indeed, what I stand for as a whole, will have to 
acknowledge that they have attained a certain inner freedom.” 78 

This is the meaning of Wilhelm Meister and Faust. Only those 
are able to realize true independence who dedicate themselves 
to a worthy cause. Goethe rejected the escape of the romanticists 
into the comfortable shelter of the Catholic church. He con- 
structed in Wilhelm Meister a social utopia based on the figure 
of the early American settler, in which modern subjectivity merges 
with dedication to the common goal of a welfare communion 
of independent men. Wilhelm Meister achieves genuine humanity 
only after he has wandered through the various aesthetic and erotic 
experiences and recognized the value of a profession which is of 


27 Annalen; Italienische Reise; Aus einer Reise in die Schweiz 1797, Aus Rhein, 
Main und Neckar 1814/1815; Kampagne in Frankreich. 
28 Fairley, op. cit., Foreword, p. 2. 
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objective value to society. Faust achieves complete humanity after 
his odyssey through the theoretical-esoteric, the social-erotic, the 
political-exoteric, the individual-erotic-aesthetic, and the despotic 
landscapes of the soul. He rules as a benevolent despot like 
Frederick the Great, subject to the temptations of power and 
victim to the magic implications of organized power. As demonic 
ruler he is immune to the experience of guilt; the man of action 
is always without conscience. But in the final achievement of 
humanity, Faust turns to a democratic community of free men, 
which sets free the constructive elements in human nature and 
controls the elements of resistance, negativity, and worry to which 
all humans are subject. 


Goethe was concerned with the elements that constitute society 
from the time of his Italian journey, from the moment when the 
French Revolution had undermined historical society and he 
himself had settled into a position marginal to society. He applied 
his encyclopedic knowledge of human conduct and action to 
elaborating a theory of the Human Condition. In Wilhelm 
Meisters Wanderjahre he coined the term “symphronistic 
method,” which indicates a comparative study of the structures 
of human situations and the typical responses to such conditions. 

It sheds light on Goethe’s deep distrust of the demands of 
society that, when he had discovered its reality, he described it 
in the same terms which he had applied in describing the De- 
monic—it is complete ambiguity. In his concrete analyses of the 
Roman Carnival and of the Rochusfest in Bingen, he formulates 
the thesis that the life of society is Schein, appearance or illusion: 
humans are actors who have to play their roles whether they are 
equipped for them or not. Throughout his mature life, Goethe 
acknowledged the power and reality of society, to which he sub- 
mitted with the personal reservation of remaining marginal to it. 
At the same time he never gave up the idea that the power of social 
reality was simply that of appearances, of parading or of pretend- 
ing. It is the realm of Schein: He presents society either as carnival 
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or festival. Or he describes it as worlds in decay, as in Stella, in 
Die Wahl Verwandtschaften, in the court in Faust II, or in the 
prerevolutionary society in Die Natiirliche Tochter; here the 
people are presented as helpless puppets rather than as complete 
human beings. ‘ 

Goethe formulated his analysis most articulately in the Mdrchen. 
“Three things rule the world: wisdom, appearance, force.” 

“Appearance” is the conditio sine qua non of political and social 
organization. We live by playing roles and pretending, says 
Mephisto in the Maskenzug of 1818. All societal relationships 
are founded on representation and illusion. And is representation 
not an illusion as well? Goethe explicitly praised the constructive 
effect of illusion in human action and endurance. Illusion alone 
makes man capable of taking and preserving life. Illusion consti- 
tutes the meaning of conventions, mores, etiquette. Illusion serves 
to maintain the established status of society. 

Goethe knew that his daughter-in-law was very unhappy with 
August Goethe, who was a drunkard, beat her when he was drunk, 
and continually had affairs with other women. He insisted, how- 
ever, on her maintaining a noble attitude of aesthetic resignation 
in order to avoid scandal. It is bitterly ironical to see the poet 
and thinker who had cherished the cause of human Bildung and 
Humanitdt thus submit to the Schein of the requirements of 
society. He preferred to sacrifice a suffering human being on 
the altar of the idols of society rather than give her freedom from 
social coercion. 


Nonetheless, he remained true to the ideal of the Pure Man, 
who is within and yet beyond society. The three forces that control 
the life of man—wisdom, force, appearance—are basic elements 
in the constitution of society. But there is still another element 
of constructive activity which is not among the foundations of 
society. That element is love. When the young aspiring prince 
asks the wise man whether love is not an element of social control, 
the philosopher rejects the suggestion: Love is not a device of 
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social control. “Love is a formative process. This is more.’” Man 
lives within and yet beyond society. He is forced to live in a social 
frame of reference. He must cherish illusions and appearances 
in order to be an efficient actor on the stage of human life. But 
he should not let himself be completely absorbed in his social role. 
Goethe praised Moliére’s Misanthrope as one of the greatest and 
most human portrayals of the frustration of man who attempts 
to escape the hypocrisies and illusions of society. The problem 
is that of Montesquieu’s tale in the Persian Letters. All the French- 
men get embarrassed and confused when the Persians dress like 
Frenchmen. What remains when we lose the specific characteristics 
of our social lives? What happens when we do not wear the 
costumes of our role? What does it mean to hold the claim of 
being simply human? 

Montesquieu had no answer to the question. Goethe had. 

Man is within and yet beyond society. —Two modes of conduct 
and two attitudes make us transcend the Schein and the enforced 
roles of society; one is the intimate relationship of genuine affinity 
in love and friendship, the other is dedication to truth. Actually, 
both are the aspects of a single phenomenon: the constructive and 
formative powers of man, like all creative acts, are in their very 
essence love. 


The notion of love has no romantic or sentimental connotations. 
It is the objective love of the productive mind which creates out 
of the fertility of its experiences. It goes without saying that men 
remain within their social roles when they realize We-relationships 
of friendship and love and identification with causes worth living 
and dying for. But at the same time they succeed in being beyond 
society; they transcend the climate of Schein, when they realize 
the eternity of genuine love and the perennial being of truth. 

The mature Goethe speaks with the same enthusiasm of Moliére 
as the young Goethe had praised the Greeks and Shakespeare. 
He calls the Misanthrope a tragedy, because it brings to our minds 
what drives us to despair and makes us seek to escape. Moliére 
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represents the Pure Human Being who has remained natural 
although he has acquired the highest standards of Bildung. Such 
a man wishes to be true and sincere to himself and to others. But 
we see him in conflict with society, which is based on hypocrisy 
and shallowness.”° 

Goethe’s main concern was Pure Man in Divine Nature, the 
position of man in the universe. For this reason all his normative 
conceptions of human enhancement as Bildung and Humanitat 
are focused on the idea of Pure Man. 

Pure Man, however, is neither rational nor primitive man. It is 
precisely the man who has transformed learning into a way of life, 
the human being in whom nature and art merge. This is not 
primarily an aesthetic category, but a cosmological one. ‘“Nobody 
will understand that the formative process is the supreme opera- 
tion, indeed the only one, alike in nature or art.” *° Gestaltung 
is the very center of the universe; what humans strive to achieve 
as their summum bonum is pure humanity, and the process of 
achievement is Bildung—the pattern of cosmic Gestaltung in the 


human world. 


It is evident from the preceding analysis of Goethe’s reflections 
on the human situation that Goethe would have been completely 
aware of the role which the unconscious played in the rhythm 
of his life between creative and barren periods. In a letter which 
answered Schiller’s illuminating interpretation of Goethe’s nature 
(the letter of August 27, 1794, which became the basis of their 
ambiguous friendship), Goethe drew Schiller’s attention to the 
fact that Schiller would “discover at closer acquaintance a kind 
of obscurity and hesitancy which I cannot control although I am 
completely conscious of it.”*! Humboldt and Zelter remarked 
such states of mind occasionally. Humboldt refers to Goethe’s 


29 JA, vol. 38, pp. 161 ff. 

80 Letter of October 30, 1808, Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe und Zelter, vol. 1 
(Leipzig 1913) p. 221. 

31 Briefwechsel mit Schiller, vol. 1 (Stuttgart s.d.) p. 33. 
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complete silence when some of his works were critically analyzed, 
and Zelter describes in detail the depressing atmosphere when 
Goethe was moody and aloof. 

It is worth noting, however, that Goethe knew that he had 
to take such breaks in the reign of his sovereign intelligence as 
rhythms in the sequence of high and low tide in his stream of life. 

This is conspicuous in his description of the Demonic. “The 
Demonic is that which defies analysis by the understanding and 
by reason. I am not endowed with it, but I am subject to its 
influence.’’*? As mentioned before, Goethe considered the impact 
of the Demonic as decisive in shaping his destiny. It is effective 
in humans, in events, and in nature: a cosmic power. “Although 
this demonic essence can manifest itself in everything corporeal 
and incorporeal—it exhibits itself in animals in the most remark- 
able ways—nevertheless it is pre-eminently in the human sphere 
that it shows its exceedingly strange workings. It is a power 
either opposed to the moral order of the universe or at least at 
cross-purposes with it, so that the one may be regarded as the 
warp and the other as the woof of the tissue.” ** 

Goethe liked to apply the metaphor of the weaving process in 
order to indicate unity in polarity as the dynamics of life. The 
process of life is articulated by the continuous interaction of the 
conscious and the unconscious, by the lasting interplay of the 
demonic and the intelligent. This is a polarity, not a dualism; 
it is the very nature of life to be unity in polarity. For this reason 
he could say to Meyer that life itself is the only purpose of life. 
Most explicitly he told Riemer: “Man cannot dwell for long in a 
conscious state, or in consciousness. He must again take refuge 
in the unconscious, for that is where his life is rooted.’ 

In the final formulation of his philosophy of life, he describes 
life as the highest gift we have received from God and Nature, 
“the rotating movement of the monad about itself, knowing 

32 Biedermann 2927, Eckermann, March 2, 1831. 


83 Dichtung und Wahrheit, JA, vol. 25, p. 125. 
84 Biedermann 1317, August 5, 1810. 
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neither pause nor rest. The impulse to nurture this life is in- 
eradicably implanted in each individual, although its specific 
nature remains a mystery to ourselves and to others.” 

This is the prose version of the first stanza of the “Urworte. 
Orphisch” where Goethe spoke of the Deimon. In the prose phras- 
ing, he calls it Monas, in other places, in particular, referring to 
Faust’s immortal parts, the entelechy, signifying the individual 
structure which establishes from the day of birth the very law of 
the individual’s growth: this is the law of enhancement, the con- 
tinuous heightening and ascending power of the Monas which 
overcomes the elements of resistance and negativity in its tension 
toward a summum bonum. In such a description, elements of the 
conscious and of the unconscious are intertwined and not separated 
from each other. This applies to the whole complex of these 
poems as the sum total of his philosophy of life. Necessity and 
chance (ananke and tyche) represent the unpredictable and irra- 
tional elements of life which press upon the individual from 
without. In acts of love and hope, however, self-determination and 
consciousness again appear as constructive elements in the life 
of men beyond the conditions of nature.** 


It is the characteristic feature of Goethe’s comprehensive way 
of life that he was able to turn his theoretical understanding of 
the interrelationship between conscious and unconscious to prac- 
tical use. He had learned by dire experience that he could do 
something about the inner balance of his own life by liberating 
himself from the continuous pressure of introspection and of 
recurrent shocks and depressions. The only effective cure, Goethe 
discovered, was work, transforming his subjective moods and 
intuitions into objective understanding and knowledge. 

He practiced psychotherapy, first of all, on himself. Throughout 
the autobiographical writings, Goethe stated explicitly that when- 
ever he suffered shocks and disappointments, he took refuge in 


35 Maximen und Reflexionen 391 (1822). 
86 Notes to “Urworte. Orphisch,” JA, vol. 2, p. 357. 
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his scientific or poetical labors in order to liberate himself by 
objectivation. After the return from Italy, he felt deeply hurt 
and depressed because he remained alienated from old friends, 
isolated from familiar society. He overcame his depression by 
hard, constructive work. But he no longer sought liberation from 
suffering by expressing it in subjective poetry. On the contrary, 
he cured himself by devotion to the theoretical study of nature, 
society, and art. Throughout the mature part of his life he applied 
such psychotherapy with the utmost energy. 

In one specific case, he explicitly recommended his method of 
objective description and interpretation as effective therapy against 
the rise of resentment. It is interesting to mention the fact because 
it is not well known. The Paralipomena to the Annalen, the 
second part of his autobiography, point out that he intended to 
continue the work. Among these notes, there is one referring 
to Kotzebue. This man was a famous playwright at the time of 
Goethe’s maturity and during the period when Goethe directed 
the theater at Weimar. Socially he was much better liked by 
producers and the audiences than Goethe. He was shrewd and 
skillful enough to give the masses what they longed for. The man 
was considered ruthless and cynical, and without conscience as a 
producer. Goethe disliked and resented him intensely. But he 
was keenly aware that Kotzebue should have a place in his auto- 
biography as his antagonist, for Goethe was convinced that he 
himself had achieved considerable progress in the literary and 
theatrical standards of the German stage by his influence on its 
repertory and acting technique. Kotzebue’s plays had been an 
obstacle to Goethe in his effort to raise the taste of the German 
public. They had strengthened the middle classes in their addic- 
tion to a sentimental dreamworld of harmonious happiness. The 
note for the Annalen presents the man as the embodiment and 
mouthpiece of the middle-class taste. Goethe does not refer to his 
subjective character; he analyzes him as a social power, and ex- 
plores the relationship of his influence on the public and vice versa. 
He explicitly mentions the insights which he owes to the man 
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as to the needs and requirements of the bourgeois masses, con- 
sidered as a clientele for the theater. Goethe gives a completely 
objective explanation of Kotzebue’s role and function in the social 
dimension of the theater. He concludes with a personal remark: 
“I would enjoy my confession most thoroughly if I could learn 
that others in a similar situation effectively applied my device. 
My method is neither moral nor Christian; it springs from an 
enlightened Egotism. For there is nobody who would not do 
everything in order to get rid of the most unpleasant of all feel- 
ings—impotent resistance and futile hatred.” 37 

Goethe also practiced psychotherapy casually as an obligation 
of friendship. In a letter of September 5, 1785, addressed to 
Charlotte von Stein after the return from Karlsbad, Goethe writes: 
“Last night I played a psychological trick. Frau Herder was still 
under a most hypochondriacal strain about all the disagreeable 
things that had happened to her in Karlsbad, particularly the way 
she had been treated by her companion. I caused her to tell me 
about them and to report everything, the ill behavior of other 
people and her own mistakes with the slightest of details and 
consequences. Finally I granted her absolution and jokingly gave 
her to understand under that formula that those things were now 
bygone and thrown into the depths of the sea. She herself became 
quite cheerful about it and is now really cured.” 

Among his literary-philosophical works, Faust and Die Wahl 
Verwandtschaften, and the short stories in Wilhelm Meisters 
Wanderjahre bear witness to his comprehensive understanding 
of the unconscious. Faust, under the spell of his youth, renounces 
suicide. Faust in search of complete humanity understands that 
neither escape nor repression can achieve the totality of the human 
being. It is the crucial meaning of Grim Care,** the sister of death, 
to restore Faust’s complete humanity. All humans are blind 


37 JA, vol. 20, pp. 93 ff., 417 ff. 

88I wish to express my deep gratitude to Dr. Alvin Johnson who made the sug- 
gestion that the traditional translation of “Worry” be changed to “Grim Care,” 
which reconstructs the ambiguous meaning of the German concept. 
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throughout their lives; Faust becomes blind at his end in order 
to bear the whole burden of a human being, the Passio Humana, 
without which his death would not be victory in defeat. Being 
blind, Faust is subject to the anxieties and traumas of human 
insecurity. But he is keenly aware that there is a remedy against 
such paralyzing forces: continuous activity for, and disinterested 
dedication to, a worthy cause. The complete human being builds 
his dynamic self in his unremitting efforts of his constructive love, 
which pervades all his relationships and is superior to the dark 
forces of the unconscious. We gain freedom and life only in 
unceasing efforts to balance the conscious and unconscious ele- 
ments in the dynamics of the individual law of the Monas. 

Die Wahl Verwandtschaften depicts in the minutest gestures 
and utterances of the agents the lasting interdependence between 
pretending and betraying. The natural-choice relationships among 
the two couples of the plot conflict with the pressure of legal 
norms, social conventions, and result in psychological repressions 
and perversions. Thus, the so-called noble renunciations are not 
a genuine liberation; rather are they the hypocrisy of sacrifice and 
the pseudobravery of endurance for fear of social conventions. 
They shun the effort of psychological emancipation which involves 
fighting for genuine human relationships. 

The reader of Die Wahl Verwandtschaften may not readily 
observe that Goethe unintentionally pronounced the hardest judg- 
ment upon such psychological repressions for the sake of aesthetic 
and social convention. For he had loved Ottilie and he considered 
her to be a saint. He does not seem aware that the short story 
of the two strange neighbor children incorporated within the 
novel completely condemns the pseudoliberation of resignation. 
The story is focused in a parallel to the plot of the novel itself 
and reveals hidden love relationships which are disguised as con- 
flict and hatred between the youthful lovers. 

They liberate themselves from their repressions only when they 
risk their lives in order to commit themselves to each other for 


time and eternity. They seek happiness not through elective 
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affinities, not as choice, but as decision. Theirs is the decision 
to test their will to belong to each other by the sacrifice of life. 
This is the seal of their mutual sincerity. Combat and constructive 
action, happiness gained by the spirit of dedication, is the psycho- 
logical-moral measuring rod which passes judgment on the char- 
acter of the aesthetic puppets of the main plot. 


One should note that Goethe integrated his knowledge of the 
dynamics of conscious-unconscious into the general theory of 
polarity and metamorphosis. For this reason he has no systematic 
theory of the unconscious. It was his conviction, which Simmel 
reformulated, that any rationalization of the unconscious destroys 
its very nature. 

This does not mean that the poet and thinker Goethe, the 
archrealist, was not fully aware of the tremendous power of 
sexuality. In the most obscene verses among the Paralipomena 
to the Romantic Walpurgisnight, Satan parodies the Sermon 
on the Mount and preaches to the he-goats at his right and 
to the she-goats at his left that sex and money, money and sex, 
are the only true needs of the deepest nature. Mephisto dis- 
plays the destructive and nihilistic pattern of bare sexuality when 
abstracted and emancipated from the totality of human powers. 
Goethe’s analysis goes so far that he even ironically presents 
Mephisto’s claim that he has a key explanation for all human 
phenomena by imputing everything to the power of sex. The 
irony is most sublime when Mephisto interprets his own defeat, 
in the battle against the Lord, in terms of his homo-heterosexual 
passion for the angels. He forgets completely what he knows: 
that in the Prologue in Heaven the Lord had already settled 
the outcome beyond Faust’s death. 

It goes without saying that in 1949, the year of unrivaled 
opportunities for getting essays on Goethe printed, many articles 
will be published under the title, “From Goethe to Freud.” It 
is less safe to predict that in 1950, when public interest has waned, 
somebody will write an article entitled, “From Freud to Goethe.” 
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With all due respect to the profound work of Freud, Goethe 
is closer to the truth about human nature, because he is closer 
to the truth about the whole of nature. Goethe grants the lasting 
interdependence of the conscious-unconscious, the unity of which 
makes up the dynamics of human life. Because he understands 
life as the unity in the variety of its various Gestalten, he denies 
any analytical procedure which is not completed by a synthetic 
one. Analysis per se abstracts from the context of life and 
destroys its whole by imposing one or another human faculty— 
whether sex or mind—as the absolute and general denominator, 
and ascribing to it the role of chief agent in the construction 
of life. Both abstractions are transcended by Goethe’s idea of 
the dynamic Gestalten of the universe of nature. 

His spiritual naturalism, which he first formulated in the Frag- 
ment tiber die Natur in 1782-83 still remains in 1828 a paradox 
seeking its resolution. Goethe rounds out the conception by 
defining the driving forces of the process of nature as polarity 
and enhancement. Polarity is the continuous interaction of 
attraction and repulsion, the polarity of the material substructure. 
Enhancement is the continuous heightening and ascending power 
of the mind. Matter and mind are conceptual abstractions. 
Actually, there is no matter without mind, no mind without 
matter. For this reason polarity and enhancement are valid for 
the totality of life. 

Polarity or metamorphosis on a higher human plane is free- 
dom and servitude, give and take, gain and loss, conscious and 
unconscious. 

Enhancement is the category which describes the inner dynam- 
ics of the demon, of the individual man, which strives to realize 
itself in continuous and ascending activity and to transcend its 
organic boundaries by the objectifying powers of the human mind. 
In Homunculus’ longing for total humanity, in Faust’s striving 
for immortal spirituality, in the orgiastic hymn on the cosmogenic 
Eros and in the meeting of Eros and Agape in the ascending 
of Faust’s immortal parts—there is the concrete image of the 
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movement of enhancement as the very intention of Faust, as 
the very meaning of his Passio Humana. 

It is certainly correct to recall Goethe’s statement that Faust 
is an image of the modern intellectual, not a picture of his own 
life development. But this very attitude of never-ceasing struggle 
for Bildung, for higher Gestaltung, remained Goethe’s concern 
to the last moment of his life. It certainly is evident to those 
who recall his last letter, written five days before his death at 
eighty-three years of age. The addressee is Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt. Goethe refers to a question by Humboldt as to the final 
draft of Faust II. He grants that the forces of consciousness 
and will had to be mobilized in order to fill the gaps which 
the failure of the unconscious had left open. “Undoubtedly it 
would have given me infinite pleasure to communicate these 
very earnest jests to my many excellent, deeply appreciated, far- 
scattered friends while I am still alive. But the day in which we 
live is so absurd and confused that, according to my conviction, 
‘ .my honest and long efforts to build this strange structure would 
‘have been ill-rewarded. Driven upon a barren shore, they might 
have lain there like ruined wreckage and have soon been covered 
by the sands of the dunes. Confused doctrine leading to confused 
action rules our world, and I have no dearer purpose than to 
heighten what is in me and remains in me and to concentrate 

my very special character as you, my excellent friend, seek to do 
in the fortress in which you live... .” *® 

“To heighten what is in me’”’—to the last breath, this is Faust’s 
and Goethe’s conviction; this act is the inseparable working 
together of the conscious and unconscious. 


In Goethe's reflection on genius it becomes apparent that stress- 
ing the role of the unconscious does not mean neglecting the 
role of the conscious. He writes to Schiller on April 14, 1801: 
“I believe that all that genius does as genius happens uncon- 


89 Letter of March 17, 1832; see Ludwig Lewisohn, Goethe, The Study of a Man, 
vol. 2 (New York 1949) pp. 447 ff. (italics mine). 
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sciously. A man of genius can also act reasonably, deliberately, 
from conviction, but he does so on the side, as it were. No 
work of genius can be improved or freed from its faults by reflec- 
tion and its immediate consequences. Action and reflection can 
serve, however, gradually to refine genius to such a degree that 
it ends by producing faultless works. . . .” His most explicit 
statement of the constructive power of the conscious is the maxim 
which says that the first and supreme obligation of the genius 
is the love of truth. 

It is precisely Goethe’s sovereign capacity to balance the rela- 
tionship between the conscious and unconscious and to see their 
interaction as a continuously changing structure of the individual 
personality. Either side may be constructive or sterile, vital or 
barren. The interaction depends completely on the elements 
that constitute the human situation. Most emphatically Goethe 
stressed the role of reason in his reflections on freedom, some 
of whose statements are genuinely Spinozistic in spirit and letter. 
He expresses his own experience: “Who learns to understand 
his conditions in early life, easily achieves freedom; who expe- 
riences the pressure of necessity late in life, gains only bitter 
freedom.” *° 

Never was he near to any of the modern positions of irration- 
alism. On the contrary: precisely because he understood the 
working of the unconscious upon the totality of human being, 
he knew that the conscious was not a passive element in the 
Gestalten of life. Conscious and unconscious were both acting 
and both acted upon. Both could be constructive or destructive, 
both could be fruitful or barren. 

The constructive power of working intelligence was of the 
greatest relevance to Goethe in his militant speculations on 
the Socratic ‘““Know Thyself.” Actually, Goethe was never free 
of the suspicion that this imperative smacks of false religiosity; 
it seemed to him a trick of priests to impose introspection, thus 
paralyzing independent thought and spontaneous action. “If then 


40 Maximen und Reflexionen 654, 1020, 388 (Loeper). 
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we examine the significant adage, Know Thyself, we must not 
put an ascetic interpretation upon it. It does not point to the 
self-probing of our modern hypochondriacs, humorists, and self- 
tormentors. It means very simply: Keep a moderate watch upon 
yourself in order that you may become aware of your relations 
to your fellow-men and the world. For this no psychological 
self-tormenting is needed. Every worthwhile individual knows 
and experiences what it means. It is a good piece of advice of 
the greatest practical benefit to everyone.” *1 

Goethe had a special author in mind when referring to the 
modern hypochondriacs. The famous anatomist and physiologist, 
John Evangelista Purkinje, who had started as a disciple of 
Goethe’s speculative science of colors and of his morphology, 
had developed a theory of Heautognosia of which Goethe dis- 
approved. In 1827 Purkinje made Heautognosia axiomatically 
the conditio sine qua non of every scientific endeavor. The thesis 
met with Goethe’s decided opposition. According to Goethe, 
radical introspection will eventually lead to self-tormenting. It 
will paralyze creative thought and action. Only in rare cases 
will men of sovereign intelligence be able to control introspection 
so as to make it productive. 

“It takes the endowment of a robust constitution to practice 
introspection without morbidity. To look into oneself soundly 
without undermining oneself; to venture into the unexplored 
deep not with illusion and make believe, but with a pure gaze, 
is a rare gift. But then, too, the results of such exploration 
for the world and for science constitute a rare good fortune.” * 

Most emphatic are Goethe’s statements that only intelligent 
activity and active intelligence teach us what we are, make us 
aware of our potentialities and liberate us from the pressure of 
resentments. 

‘How can one learn to know oneself? Introspection is a hope- 
less method whereas action may lead to success. Try to do your 


41 Tbid., 657 (1829). 
42 Weimarer Ausgabe, Werke, Part II, Wissenschaftliche Schriften, vol. 11, p. 269 ff. 
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duty, and you know your mettle straightway. But what is your 
duty? The summons of the day.” * 

This is wisdom’s last conclusion, indeed. It is Faust’s insight 
that maintaining the standards of life and freedom requires the 
lasting vigilance and constructivity of the joint action of idea 
and love, of the conscious and of the unconscious. 


We should recall Goethe’s concern about the constructivity of 
mind as an irreducible element of all-embracing nature. This 
is not a philosophy of life, as Simmel tries to present Goethe's 
basic ideas. Neither can the students of Carus or Jung use 
Goethe’s name as a pedigree for their philosophies of the irra- 
tional. In our constructive reconsideration of what is living in 
Goethe from our own perspective, we must reject such inter- 
pretations. It is our understanding of the unique greatness of 
Goethe for our times that he was able to maintain the lasting 
sovereignty of his mind precisely because he had passed through 
all experiences of being conditioned by irrational, unconscious, 
and external forces, and because he had recognized that there 
is only one therapy against all trauma: the unceasing effort to 
find and establish truth in objective works. 

There is still another element in his life which is relevant to 
our precarious condition. The mature Goethe lived half of his 
life under the continuously darkening shadows of the political, 
of the social, of the technological revolutions of the modern 
age. But he did not recognize defeatism or submission to destiny 
as an honest and constructive way of life. A large part of his 
work was an effort to meet the challenge of the historical situa- 
tion. He wished to demonstrate that creative individuals and 
cooperating fellows in social action are capable of combining 
the positive goods of the independent person and those of the 
objective society in which the individual comes into his own 
by fulfilling service to the social whole. 

He was never romantic about reality, nor about the range of 


43 Maximen und Reflexionen 2, 3 (Loeper). 
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human idealism in action. But he was fully content with the 
idea of a slow progress of world literature, of the esoteric groups 
of world citizens, and of the humble and modest contribution 
such meetings could make to the unification and pacification of 
the world. As intelligence was constructive only when applied 
to activity, so Bildung was creative only when turned toward the 
good fellowship of world citizens. 

In our world of historicism and relativism, it is remarkable 
to see that Goethe, equipped with encyclopedic historical knowl- 
edge and conscious of his own historical situation, arrived at a 
natural theory of conduct and of societal relationships which we 
can elaborate by applying his own symphronistic method. 

Finally, it is worth remembering that Goethe, gifted with the 
most sublime sensitivity, with the burden of great passions, and 
with a sovereign intelligence, was never victim to any partisan 
doctrine, to any extreme position in thinking and action. Mod- 
eration was to Goethe Bildung and Humanitat alike. His phi- 
losophy was not Spinoza’s; Goethe himself states that he was 
primarily fascinated by the philosopher’s way of life, which 
achieved serenity and peace of mind. 

Goethe was not a man out of classical antiquity. He was con- 
vinced that he once had lived under one of the “good emperors,” 
perhaps under Hadrian, like Epictetus. He was brave enough 
to accept the role of being merely an epigone of Homer. Not 
infrequently it appears probable that the mature and old man 
worked with stubborn energy in all the fields of knowledge open 
to him in order to build up an ark which should contain every- 
thing worth preserving for the future. Thus new generations 
would have something to live on when the floods of the various 


revolutions should recede. 

But there was no fear, no resentment in him, only the enduring 
will to act and create to the last moment of his life, remaining 
true to the end to his voluntary dedication to Bildung: vitai 
lampada tradere. 








THE ECONOMIC STATE OF THE 
NATION’ 


BY HANS NEISSER 


I 


A, THESE lines are being written, it is not yet clear how far the 
present recession will go. It has already gone further than most 
economists anticipated. As late as last fall they were divided into 
two schools—except for a few observers who always predict a col- 
lapse and are therefore bound to be right at least once every seven 
or eight years, according to the periodicity of the “business cycle.” 
One school still feared inflation and was busy propagating the 
time-honored measures against it (an increase of taxes, price con- 
trol, and the like). The other school, to which I belonged, pre- 
dicted a termination of the inflationary pressures, except for a 
possible fourth round of wage increases, and a settling down of 
the economy on a level of full prosperity and full employment. 
The most notable feature of the development, however, is not 
the fact that the recession has gone somewhat further than was 
foreseen by the second group, but that, at first glance, it cannot 
be easily explained from the basic facts as known at the end of 1948. 

It is indeed possible by a careful re-examination of the decisive 
factors to ascertain the defect in the argument of the second school 
and to explain what is happening currently. But this re-examina- 
tion will also show that the factors now at work are inherent in 
the American economy and threaten its long-run stability rather 
seriously. We seem to have lived during the three years of the 


1 This paper was written before the Midyear Economic Report of the President 
and the accompanying report by the Council of Economic Advisers were made avail- 
able. After reading these reports, I did not find it necessary to change the text. 
I have, however, added several footnotes referring to the statistics presented in these 
reports, and substituted figures on the savings ratio from the Midyear Report for 
the tentative figures taken from an earlier Report. 
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postwar “inflation” in a fool’s paradise in which 9g percent of 
the American people were better off than they would have been 
otherwise. This is over. In the absence of a basically reoriented 
economic policy, the instability of the American economy cannot 
fail to reveal itself with greater strength year by year. 

A comparison with the events leading up to the collapse of 1929 
will make clear what we have in mind. What were the “pillars” 
that sustained American prosperity in the twenties? There was, 
first, a continuous stream of investment in industrial plant and 
equipment. But in retrospect we see clearly that that alone would 
not have been enough. Second, we had a building boom; third, 
a rise in consumer credit, ending only in the last year of prosperity; 
and finally, a current export of capital, which allowed foreigners 
to display a demand for American goods without selling in the 
American market. 

In comparison, the situation looked no worse at the end of 1948. 
According to the data assembled by public and private agencies, 
the investment in industrial plants and equipment was apt to con- 
tinue at almost the same level as during 1948, and the boom in con- 
struction activities was not likely to end. The increase in con- 
sumer credit had been very rapid and promised to continue for 
some time, since, at the beginning of 1949, the backlog of the 
automobile demand was not yet satisfied. Although the bulk of 
dollar funds we send abroad comes from taxes, the remainder is 
substantial enough to compare not unfavorably with what the 
United States invested beyond her borders during the twenties. 

These are admittedly somewhat general assertions. We talk of 
“pillars” supporting prosperity as if one were as good as another, 
but it is, of course, their relative weight that matters. To obtain 
more reliable results, we have to cast our comparison into quanti- 
tative terms. We must also justify our selection of this particular 
list of “pillars.” The list corresponds more or less with what was 
known in statistics before the war as “offsets to savings.” The 
underlying idea is a very simple one. If we lived in an economy 
in which everybody spent all his earnings for consumption, the 
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problem of selling the current output at a satisfactory price could 
not arise. Since the sum of all earnings is identical with the sum 
of all costs, it would also be identical in the economy just pictured 
with the sum of all spending for consumption. And if we lived 
in such an economy, we would be in the same stage as the primitive 
tribes in central Africa. It is the essence of a progressive economy 
that less is consumed than produced, and the excess added to the 
stock of real capital in the form of more and better plants, of more 
and better equipment, of more and better housing, and, possibly, 
of an increase in inventories. From the viewpoint of the indi- 
vidual income receiver, this excess is called saving, from the view- 
point of the economy as a whole, it is called (real) investment. 
(The term “investment” does not here refer to the documents 
known as debentures, corporation shares, or savings books, but to 
what these documents are supposed to represent, namely, the 
change in stock of real goods as enumerated above.) If, in such a 
progressive economy, no decision is made to invest by those who 
are in a position to add to the stock of real capital, the economy, 
instead of being progressive, will shrink. First, the industries that 
produce the investment goods will suffer from the lack of demand 
for these goods and will greatly reduce output and employment. 
Then, the industries producing consumables will be affected 
because the initial increase in unemployment in the investment 
goods industries implies a shrinkage in the demand for consum- 
ables. The downward spiral will have been set in motion. 

The preceding remarks justify the inclusion of the investment 
components in our list of “‘pillars.’’ It is easy to see the role played 
by the other items, namely, consumer credit and capital exports. 
If Mr. X increases his spending by buying a car on the installment 
plan, he “offsets” to that extent someone else’s saving. With regard 
to capital exports, the effect on demand and supply is the same 
whether an American producer, by investing, absorbs the excess 
of goods in the market that would materialize from saving, or 
whether a foreigner absorbs them with the dollar funds put at his 
disposal by capital exports. 
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We are now prepared to inspect the following table which com- 
pares the major offsets to savings as they materialized in 1948 with 
those expected (at the end of 1948) to materialize during 1949. 


MAJOR OFFSETS TO SAVINGS, Actual 1948, Estimated 1949 
(in billion dollars) 








1948* 1949 
Plant and equipment? 19.2 18.3 
Construction” 17.8 17.8° 
Change in inventories + 3.8 7? 
Change in consumer credit + 3.3 + 1.0° 
Net investment abroad + 1.5 + 5 
Government cash surplus — 7-4 0.0* 





“ Figures taken from Economic Report of the President, Transmitted to the Con- 


gress, January 1949 (Washington 1949). 
» Figures refer to gross investment, from which a deduction must be made for 


depreciation; it is possible that the depreciation figure may be larger by 0.6 to 1.0 
billion than in 1948. 

* Corrected for the expected price change in construction. Public construction is 
partly paid from taxes, but the increase planned for 1949 was not to be financed 
from this source. 

“Even an approximate forecast for 1949 was impossible. 

* Based on the expected volume of automobile sales. 

* Since an increase in federal tax rates appeared improbable and since state govern- 
ments would continue to utilize construction funds accumulated during wartime, 
a small positive figure for 1949 might have been appropriate. 


Inspection of the table makes clear at once where the particular 
difficulties of the situation lie. The basic components of invest- 
ment, namely, investment in plant and equipment and in con- 
struction, were expected to hold up well, and there was one 
important favorable change to be anticipated, that is, the vanishing 
of the government cash surplus. This is an item which we have 
not yet mentioned, but it scarcely needs to be explained, in the 
light of what has already been said, that a cash surplus of the 
government has the same “deflationary” effect on the economy as 
saving in general, and thus has to be designated with a negative 
sign in any tabulation of offsets to saving. This would be so, even 
if the cash surplus were to be eliminated by using it for reduction 
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of the government debt; such a reduction would only imply the 
replacement of one set of documents in the hands of holders of 
government bonds by another set of documents (bank notes, paper 
money, or credit vouchers) and would not mean that real invest- 
ment, in the sense in which it was used above, or any other item 
on the list would be increased, since the investment plans of firms 
and the purchase of consumer durables were not limited in 1948, 
to any appreciable extent, by the lack of funds or of credit. 

Hence, the overall picture of the offsets to saving appeared favor- 
able; even if the question mark for 1949 inventory change had 
been replaced with a zero magnitude, the total of these offsets in 
1949 Was not expected to fall significantly below what they had 
been in 1948. 

There is, however, one element missing in our picture. We 
have given a quantitative expression to the “pillars” or offsets to 
savings but not to the element of saving itself. At least as far as 
individual consumers are concerned (as distinguished from busi- 
ness firms, especially corporations), the willingness to save was 
already rising in 1948, and there are good reasons to assume that 
the process has not yet ended, though, of course, if national income 
declines substantially, even a high willingness would yield smaller 
saving than a lower willingness and higher income. In conse- 
quence of the extremely high saving of the war years and the 
period immediately following (when most durable and semidur- 
able consumables simply were not available), there arose a wave 
of extra spending in 1947 and 1948. It was primarily this extra 
spending, which, following the bad corn crop of 1947, continued 
to give to the economy an “inflationary” tinge despite a federal 
budget with a cash surplus. But the spending wave subsided, the 
demand for certain luxuries like furs and jewelry fell off first, and 
step by step during the last two years, the backlog of demand for 
the other consumer durables or semidurables has been satisfied; 
today, even for the last item on this list, namely, automobiles, the 
end of the extra demand is in sight. In statistical terms this 
change is visible in the development of the personal savings ratio 
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(in percent of disposable income) from 5.1 percent in 1947 to 
7.7 percent in 1948 and g.2 percent in the last quarter of 1948.” 
This rise in the personal savings ratio is by no means accidental; 
in fact, it is likely to continue, for the lowest estimates of a normal 
personal savings ratio, based on all the statistical material available 
for this country since the 1870's, show a ratio of 10 to 11 percent 
in a progressive full employment economy.* We cannot expect a 
lower figure so long as population and per capita income rise— 
or, to put it another way, until we find ourselves in a serious 
recession. 

Two basic changes, therefore, seem to have materialized in the 
early part of 1949, together strong enough to offset whatever favor- 
able effect on demand and employment was exercised by the 
vanishing of the federal cash surplus. The first was a further rise 
of the willingness of consumers to save (although, of course, they 
had to turn over cash balances accumulated in 1948 to the govern- 
ment for the March tax payment), and the second, the change in 
inventory behavior. It was probably the rise in personal saving 
and the concurrent decline in spending for consumer durables 
and semidurables that during the second quarter of 1949 turned 
the inventory accumulation into the opposite process of inventory 
depletion; in other words, a considerable part of the purchases 
still being made by consumers were no longer transformed into 
orders for production but were used to reduce excessive inven- 
tories. Thus, we did not have the typical process sketched above, 
wherein a reduction of output and employment on the part of the 
investment goods industries produces an adverse effect on con- 
sumer goods industries; in the present situation, it is the very 
demand for consumables that has precipitated the change. The 
offsets to savings appeared unimpaired, but what they had to offset 
had changed. 


2 These ratios refer to net savings, after due account is taken of the changes in 
consumer credit entered in the table. 

3 According to the Midyear Economic Report, it rose to 10.1 percent in the first 
half of 1949, despite declining national income. 
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III 


The preceding analysis gives rise to two questions: what is the 
immediate outlook for the recession which we have entered, and 
what is the outlook of the American economy for the coming 
decade, assuming, of course, that peace is maintained? There 1s a 
common theoretical basis for answering both questions, at least 
as far as one of the underlying causes—the increase in the personal 
willingness to save—is concerned. One could argue that whatever 
the increase in this willingness would be, a corresponding increase 
in investment activities would represent the necessary offset to sav- 
ing and would provide more employment and therefore a higher 
volume of purchasing power for consumers. In the past, however, 
such an increase of investment in plant, equipment, and construc- 
tion would have been prevented by the limits of physical capacity. 
And for the present recession, an increase in private investment 
seems to be excluded in any case by the very fact of the recession 
itself; if the demand for consumables declines, there is certainly 
less inducement to increase capacity by investment, and if unem- 
ployment rises, the chances of selling expensive one-family houses 
or renting expensive apartments in new apartment buildings will 
become slimmer. These are the dangerous psychological effects of 
any recession, whereby it becomes self-reinforcing. At this very 
moment of writing, we can already observe the canceling of part 
of the investment orders planned at the end of the last year, 
especially in the railroad field. 

Fortunately, there are also favorable elements in the picture. 
The process of inventory depletion, without which the present 
recession would not have materialized, must of necessity come to 
an end and will do so soon. Investment in plant and equipment 
has gone on for not much more than some three years of peace; 
hence, it is not likely that the curtailment caused by the present 
recession will be far-reaching. The high level of government 
expenditure, reinforced by numerous pensions, by loans to farmers 
for price support, and by the insurance dividends paid to veterans, 
represents a strong bolstering of consumer purchasing power in 
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general, provided, of course, these expenditures are not immedi- 
ately reduced when tax receipts fall off. According to recent 
information, construction activity in toto has not declined more 
than about 10 percent. Thus, the corrections which we have now 
to enter in the second column of our table may not amount to a 
reduction of more than some 5 to 6 billion dollars. If the favor- 
able assumption concerning the maintenance of government 
expenditure proves correct, the reduction in our national income 
during 1949 should not amount to more than about 15 billion 
dollars (in terms of 1948 prices), that is, about 7 percent of the 
1948 income.* The impact on employment would be somewhat 
less than 7 percent—that is, about 4 million fewer employed—for 
to some extent a reduction of national income falls on the income 
of corporations and there it is likely to result primarily in a 
decline of retained corporation profits, with dividends to the 
shareholders being maintained. 


IV 


On the basis of the above considerations we feel entitled to a 
moderate degree of optimism about the year 1949, but these 
reflections do not solve the problem of the long-run stability of 
the American economy. 

For the long run, we have to reckon with a further increase 
in the willingness to save. In fact, on this score, the situation 
would be even more serious, if we had not been compelled by 
international developments to curtail through heavy taxation that 
part of income which the individual income recipient can dispose 
of for consumption or saving. To absorb the increasing amount 
of saving generated at a higher saving ratio from a full employ- 
ment income, we would have to rely primarily on the increase in 
the basic components of investment, namely, investment in plant, 


* According to the Midyear Economic Report, the decline of national income in 
the first half of 1949 was only g percent of what national income had been in the 
second half of 1948, and virtually zero if we compare the first half of 1949 with 
the whole of 1948. 
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equipment, and construction. The increase in consumer credit, 
derived as it is primarily from the installment buying of consumer 
durables, must eventually come to an end; ° the current increase 
in inventories, at best proportionate to a slowly rising output, 
would be of a small order of magnitude; there is nothing in the 
world political situation to induce the American investor to 
export capital; and as for the idea of making up a deficit in private 
investment by perpetual government deficits, whatever its merits, 
it is still unacceptable to American public opinion. 

How likely is it that we shall achieve an increase in the basic 
components of investment? In the last three years, there have 
been definite limitations to the physical volume of plant to be 
built, of equipment to be produced, and of construction activity, 
as shown by the gray market in steel and machine tools and the 
soaring prices in construction. But let us imagine for a moment 
that for plant and equipment these physical limitations in the 
years to come might be eliminated; the question still remains 
whether in the long run the demand for this investment will 
show a rise. One could argue that it held up very well for eight 
years during the prosperity period of the twenties in a ratio to 
gross national product (6.3 percent), remaining approximately the 
same as that which obtained from 1946 to 1948 (6.8 percent). This, 
however, is not a very good criterion. The current gross national 
product is something created with the help of the already existing 
investment goods and not something that automatically gives rise 
to new investment to be used in the future. There is scarcely 
any economic problem to which it is so difficult to give a definite 
answer as how investment in plant and equipment is going to 
develop. But we cannot refrain from two comments, both of 
which lead to the same conclusion: the outlook for a long-run 
increase in this field is not very favorable. First, with the passing 
of the railroad age and with the increasing control of public 
utilities by the government, there has been in the field of private 


5 According to the Midyear Report consumer credit did not increase in the first 
half of 1949. 
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enterprise a reduction of the amount of capital needed to employ 
one more worker or to produce one more unit of consumables; 
hence, the same rate of expansion in the economy requires a 
smaller amount of current investment in plant and equipment. 
Second, as a consequence of the war, the American economy was 
compelled to concentrate both replacement of plant and equip- 
ment and new investment in a few years; thus, we face a kind of 
“replacement cycle,” at least for a few decades, since the replace- 
ment of the bulk of equipment created in the years 1942-48 
will not be due to start before 1952 or 1953. Nor would it be 
justifiable in this context to place great hopes on the so-called 
armament boom. In peacetime the outlay for armament is paid 
from taxes, which, to a considerable extent, curtail current con- 
sumption; thus, while this outlay improves the market for steel 
and armament goods, it reduces the purchasing power for con- 
sumables. Only if the armament expenditure, as scheduled, should 
induce considerable private investment in armament industries, 
could we record this development on the favorable “offset to 
saving”’ side of our ledger, but not much development of this kind 
is yet visible, nor, in view of the relatively limited size of armament 
during peacetime, is it likely to materialize. | 

In the field of construction activities, the situation is no more 
favorable, although not for quite the same reasons. Public con- 
struction, in so far as it is paid out of taxes, must be disregarded 
in this context to the same extent as the “armament boom,” and 
the part financed from public reserve funds will grow smaller and 
smaller. Commercial construction will develop on a parallel with 
the investment in plant and equipment. As for residential build- 
ing, we have to notice first that the boom of the last three years as 
compared with the average of 1921-29 was indeed mild (2.4 per- 
cent of gross national product as against 4.7 percent). The physi- 
cal limitations in this field were as severe as for plant and 
equipment. Despite extremely high prices, the supply of building 
macerials did not increase; the efficiency of the bricklayer appears. 


6 The same relation holds for total construction. 
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to be only half what it was in the twenties, largely because this 
group of workers is overage and little trouble has been taken to 
train a new generation of skilled workers. Within the last thirty 
years, these factors, together with an archaic system of merchan- 
dising in the building trades and extremely high and constantly 
rising real estate taxes (the only financial resort of municipalities 
saddled with ever-increasing tasks of education, sanitation, and 
welfare), have trebled the cost of dwelling accommodations. This 
development is noticeable in other countries also and is, to some 
extent, the inevitable outcome of the changing social structure of 
our economy. But it also has the deplorable effect of diminishing 
the demand for new dwelling accommodations, and of inducing 
people, especially in the middle class, to live in smaller and smaller 
apartments and houses. It is not every difficult to envisage a differ- 
ent system of producing and financing dwelling accommodations 
and taxing real estate, a system that would reduce current costs by 
at least a third, and thus in the long run increase very substantially 
the effective demand for dwelling accommodation. Imagine the 
amount of investment which an increase in the stock of residential 
buildings by 30 to 40 percent would represent, even if this increase 
were distributed over ten years! But this is just a pipe dream. 
With the present methods of production, financing, and taxation, 
we cannot count on any substantial increase in residential build- 
ing; in fact, it would be surprising if it continued at the present 
rate for more than another two or three years. 


¥ 


It is hardly necessary to draw elaborate conclusions. We have 
stated why in our opinion the present recession is not likely to go 
very far and may even be followed by a partial recovery. At the 
same time, we have tried to show that it is partly caused by factors 
which threaten the long-run stability of the American economy. 
In brief, the willingness to save is likely to increase. Assuming 
an unchanged tax burden and an unchanged corporation policy 
of distributing relatively low dividends and retaining a large part 
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of their profits, this implies a decline in the willingness to consume 
and, for a full employment economy, in the “consumption ratio.” 
At the same time, American production is still geared to produce 
consumables in a proportion which is much closer to the “con- 
sumption ratio” of last fall than to what this ratio will be in the 
future. The roots of the present recession lie partly in this 
discrepancy, and nothing justifies the hope that this discrepancy 
will vanish in the future by itself. “The reader who has followed 
closely the preceding analysis will, we hope, agree that these 
difficulties are largely “‘“man-made” and could be removed by suit- 
able measures of economic policy. At the same time, we have to 
confess that we cannot offer a simple panacea. And to discuss 
in detail a large assortment of seemingly unrelated policy measures 
would be a misuse of the reader’s patience, which must have been 
already tried by the inevitably dry analysis of the economic state 
of the nation. 











JEAN JAURES—LAST OF THE GREAT 
TRIBUNES' 


BY HENRY W. EHRMANN 


I 


O, JULY 30, 1944, in Algiers, the singing of both the “Mar- 
seillaise” and the “International” concluded a meeting commemo- 
rating Jean Jaurés’ assassination thirty years earlier. On the 
speaker’s platform, the director of General de Gaulle’s military 
cabinet, communists, socialists, and radical-socialists paid each 
other compliments and voiced high hopes for a lasting unity 
among Frenchmen. Vincent Auriol, now President of the Repub- 
lic in which such hopes have been shattered, declared that “de 
Gaullism’” was in the purest tradition of Jean Jaurés, since both 
the socialist Jaurés and the General were contemptuous of con- 
formist thinking and devoted to the cause of national and human 
liberation. 

Jaurés was shot by a nationalist fanatic on the eve of the first 
world war. In the midst of the clamor of general mobilization 
a grieved hush fell over all of France. Those who spoke at 
Jaurés’ open grave expressed feelings akin to Nehru’s broken- 
voiced, ‘“The light has gone out of our lives,” after the Mahatma’s 
assassination. A British newspaper referred to the event as an 
international catastrophe; Anatole France and Romain Rolland 
were confident that after the war Jaurésian thought would be a 
source of inspiration throughout Europe and that Jaurés would 
be recognized as the most representative figure of his age and his 
country. Official immortalization followed in 1924 with the 


1 The author wishes to thank the Council on Research and Creative Work of the 
University of Colorado for its generous support, and his student, Miss E. Joanne 
MacFarlane, for her constructive criticism and her active assistance in the writing 
of this paper. 
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transfer of Jaurés’ ashes to the Panthéon, the Jacobin temple to 
la patrie. 

This year Jaurés would have been ninety years old. On the 
occasion of his birthday will the great tribune be remembered at 
all outside the restricted circle of faithful French socialists? 

Georges Clemenceau, toward the end of his life when he had 
become Jaurés’ most acrimonious enemy, remarked bitterly: 
“When finally the Republic was set in motion, everything cleared 
up, the way prepared, then the socialists turned up with Jaurés 
and plunged in—and that was the beginning of the end... .” 
With this slur, obviously colored by the ““Tiger’s” frank envy of 
the magnetism and charm which gave Jaurés power over indi- 
viduals and multitudes, Clemenceau chose to ignore the consider- 
able part Jaurés had played in clearing the way for the Third 
Republic by fighting the vestiges of monarchy and by frustrating 
the maneuvers of a rising Caesarism. 

Entering the French Chamber at the age of twenty-six as a 
deputy of the republican left, the young professeur de lycée saw 
the growth of the popular movement which led Boulanger to the 
threshold of power. Jaurés recognized that in France—contrary 
to Spain, Turkey, or Greece—the army, since the first Napoleon, 
had never acted as an autonomous political force, but was rather 
a tool of reaction or dictatorship. ‘General Revanche’’ built his 
following not in the barracks or among the officers’ caste but 
among workers and farmers. They fell, as Jaurés described it, 
into “Caesarian temptations and reactionary ambushes” because 
the general exploited the popular disappointment over the past 
record of a shallow republic without ever revealing his concrete 
aims. He presented himself to the “laziness of mind and con- 
science as the savior who would make any effort unnecessary.” 
(Today de Gaulle disdains to outline a concrete program. One 
of his favorite propaganda devices is to speak to a bewildered 
people of its grave “disease” for which he promises a “cure.”’) 

At the time when the Dreyfus affair was endangering a still 
uncertain republic, Jaurés, after a short interlude during which 
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he taught philosophy, returned to the Chamber to sit on the 
benches of the socialist deputies. Aside from Zola’s inflammatory 
J’accuse, probably nothing contributed so much to the squashing 
of Dreyfus’ condemnation as Jaurés’ speeches in the Chamber and 
his daily articles denouncing the lies and forgeries of the Council 
of War. When the Minister of War planned to eliminate by a 
coup d’état the most dangerous opponents of the army, Zola, 
Jauréz, and Clemenceau headed the list. 

Jaurés had not only to fight a vast movement of counterrevolu- 
tion. Within his own party he met with the opposition of many 
of his colleagues, among them the rigorous Marxist, Jules Guesde, 
and Marx’s son-in-law, Paul Lafargue. ‘The proletarians have 
nothing to do with this battle which is not theirs,” they reminded 
Jaurés, and reproached him for his defense of a “bourgeois.” “If 
Dreyfus has been illegally condemned.” Jaurés demurred, “he is 
no longer an officer or a bourgeois. He is stripped by the very 
excess of his misfortune of all the characteristics of a man of a 
certain class; he is no longer anything but humanity itself.” To 
his intransigent confreres of the German Social Democratic Party, 
Jaurés had to explain that by opposing clericalism and militarism 
in France, socialists had won a battle for European and universal 
democracy. 

Although he had helped to stabilize the Third Republic, which 
he considered the “definite form of French life, the type of govern- 
ment toward which gradually all the democracies of the world 
would evolve,” Jaurés was frequently its most ardent critic. He 
attacked it for hesitating to undertake overdue reforms, for sterility 
and superficiality, for failure to integrate domestic, foreign, and 
military policies. And yet the critic was passionately part and 
parcel of French politics. Compared with him, most of his con- 
temporaries among the socialists in continental Europe resembled 
the principled founders of a religion leading their faithful flocks— 
for whom they might have a good deal of unavowed contempt— 
toward revelation and miracle. Jaurés was much more of a 
politician than a prophet, open to every problem as it presented 
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itself, and frankly interested in the business of getting votes. When 
his mother, a good bourgeoise of southern France, expressed regret 
that her son had turned to politics instead of pursuing his auspi- 
ciously begun scholarly career, an uncle offered little consolation: 
“No use complaining. . . . Jean takes to politics like a duck to 
water.” 

Jaurés transferred to the rostrum of the Chamber and to meeting 
halls the unusual talents he had shown as a student at the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure and later as a magnetic lecturer. Almost com- 
pletely lacking in wit and humor, Jaurés never became a successful 
debater, but excelled rather in erudite oratory. Yet he was a 
superb technician of parliamentary procedure, a clever chairman 
of numerous committees. Almost daily he held his own informal 
press conferences in the corridors of the Chamber, though most 
of his party colleagues frowned on such frivolity. 

It surprised many that despite these activities he did not take 
the path of a Briand or Millerand from the socialist mountain 
to the plain of ministerial office, as he could have done during 
the period of the bloc between radicals and socialists. Jaurés had 
denounced as doctrinaire the resolution of the Socialist Interna- 
tional forbidding socialist participation in bourgeois ministries. 
But once the ruling was made, he adhered loyally to it. Because 
of what Léon Blum once termed Jaurés’ saintliness, his obvious 
lack of interest in worldly goods, and the absence of capricious 
ambition, it has often been assumed that the tribune was uncon- 
cerned with power. For a man to whom politics was the essence 
of life, who enjoyed as frankly as did Jaurés the earthy instincts 
of a son of the Languedoc, parent of so many of France’s political 
leaders, power could not be a matter of indifference. Indeed, in 
a conversation with a friend and fellow-historian, Jaurés once 
extolled the grandeur and beauty of power. But for him office 
was not the equivalent of political power. Ultimate achievement 
seemed more certain, if he should remain head and soul of the 
European socialist movement, which in the prewar years appeared 
to be on the march toward success and historical vindication. 
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II 


In the midst of the battle for Dreyfus, Jaurés finished writing three 
substantial volumes of his Histoire socialiste de la Révolution 
francaise, inspired, according to its author, by the curious trinity 
of Marx, Michelet, and Plutarch. With its new approach to 
historical sources and its sure judgment, the work has not yet 
spent its full influence on French historians. 

For Jaurés himself, the great French Revolution was the most 
effective teacher of socialism. In his eyes it was the task of 
socialism to continue and, as it were, complete the revolution 
of the eighteenth century. In the growth of the revolutionary 
idea from the Encyclopedists to Robespierre, he discovered the pat- 
tern for the growth of socialist society. Just as in 1789 the cells 
of the new order had already been formed before feudalism was 
destroyed, so now it was possible for the socialist idea to sap the 
capitalist oligarchy and the bourgeois state. Just as the storming 
of the Bastille and the abolition of feudal rights had been accom- 
plished by the masses of the people, socialism too needed the sup- 
port of the majority. Jaurés had no faith in activist minorities, 
believing that socialism could not maintain itself by threats and 
violence: ‘“We want the revolution, but not eternal hatred.” 

Marxism in its early days made an impatient claim to universal 
and uniform applicability, but a backward look over the century 
that has passed since the first publication of the Communist 
Manifesto makes it obvious that what its founders called “scientific 
socialism” has been molded in various countries by national 
developments. Tyrannicidal bombs, the summary hanging of 
conspirators, and the fight against police informers impressed 
young Lenin with the truth of Marx’s statement that violence 
was the midwife of history. Jaurés, on the other hand, found in 
Marx and Engels’ writings the “magnificent expression of respect 
for life which is the very essence of communism.” He discovered 
in the Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Communist 
Manifesto the same objective of procuring for mankind a richer 
and better life. 
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The striving for social equality was but the wedge for the expan- 
sion of freedom. Indeed, Jaurés was at times concerned that 
among French youth the godt for liberty seemed to be less devel- 
oped than the sense of equality. He assured his readers that 
socialist society, as he saw it, would be free from bureaucratic 
tendencies: “If under the social order of which we are dreaming, 
we should not find the fulfillment of liberty, the true, full, living 
liberty, if we should not be able to walk and sing or even exult 
under the skies and breathe freely . . . we would rather live 
under the present society in spite of its disorders, inequities, and 
oppressions.”’ 

In the frescolike picture he painted of class-ridden capitalism 
in a chapter of his Armée nouvelle, Jaurés brought to light the 
community of interests felt by the two opposing classes which, in 
the midst of their struggle, share the same civilization. On occa- 
sion, the socialist leader was a frank admirer of capitalism so long 
as it remained dynamic, or at least of capitalists like Carnegie and 
Rockefeller. The Marxian notion of the “capitalist class state” 
was for Jaurés a simplification both abusive and regrettable, 
because it tended to rob the proletariat of the passion for imme- 
diate political action. Jaurés once called Marx’s assertion that 
the workers had no fatherland “sheer sarcasm, a weak spot in that 
great man’s mind which has remained among Marxists the vice 
of less great minds.” 

The socialist leader who in the press of his enemies was 
denounced as “M. Jaurés—L’Allemagne” was an ardent French 
patriot. For him la patrie was not the property of any one class. 
National feelings had their roots in the needs of human physiology. 
The thoughts which Jaurés expressed on the ties between the 
individual and his country were sometimes separated by only 
a fine line from the blood-and-soil concept. 

It was one of Jaurés’ greatest gifts to be able to reconcile appar- 
ently contradictory concepts by discovering their underlying unity. 
Hence he saw no opposition between internationalism and patri- 
otism. The proletariat that succeeded in subduing the enemies 
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of democracy within its own country served the cause of interna- 
tional peace at the same time. 

Jaurés would have had little sympathy for the pacifist socialists 
who, in the shadow of another world war, agreed that they would 
rather choose servitude than war. How nonsensical it would be, 
he argued, for the proletariat to revolt against the tyranny of 
management and capitalism only to submit to the yoke of foreign 
domination. A working class not virile enough to defend its 
country would never have the nerve to overthrow the rule of its 
enemies at home. But once the workers understand how great 
a stake they have in the defense of their homeland, they will wish 
to participate actively in the organization of national defense. 

Greatly disturbed by the uncertainty on problems of war and 
peace which the Socialist International had shown at its Congress 
in 1904, Jaurés plunged into the study of military questions. His 
principal work, Armée nouvelle, for all its bulk and repetitious- 
ness, is a beautifully written sociology of war. 

At this time, a group of younger officers, who were fanatical 
believers in military offensive, had gained ascendancy in the 
French General Staff. Their answer to Germany’s massive rearma- 
ment program and German superiority in manpower was the pro- 
longation of military service to three years. The extension of the 
draft would presumably provide enough first-line soldiers to break 
the expected initial onslaught of the enemy. The “Young Turks” 
did not believe in the military value of reserves; they frankly feared 
that civilians under arms might not be amenable to exacting disci- 
pline. Another of this school’s axioms was that the coming war 
would be decided in weeks. 

When Jaurés attacked such concepts and developed his plans 
for a citizens’ army, he had to fight, just as in the Dreyfus affair, 
a two-front battle against ultraconservative militaires and against 
the revolutionary pacifists within his own party, who preached 
unilateral disarmament and proletarian insurrection in the event 
of war. Carefully briefed by some able officers critical of their 
peers, Jaurés came forward with his suggestion for a militia system. 
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His proposals were patterned to a great extent on the Swiss model, 
but reflected the socialist ideals of the writer as well as the 
predicament of his country. In his desire to bridge the gap 
between a closed caste of officers and a diffident people, Jaurés 
suggested that only one-third of the commissioned and noncom- 
missioned officers be members of the regular army and that their 
training be largely entrusted to the universities. An army com- 
posed mainly of civilians, who would have spent only six months 
in the barracks though for thirty-five years of their lives they would 
engage in periodic military exercises, could never be used either 
for the repression of social unrest at home or for aggression against 
other nations. Should France be attacked by Germany her only 
salvation would lie in defensive tactics. Where an active army 
would fail, since even a three-year-draft law would give France 
only 700,000 active troops against Germany’s 850,000, the French 
citizen army of 2 million men would eventually triumph over an 
autocratic enemy. 

The bill which Jaurés introduced in November 1910 and which 
incorporated the main suggestions of his book was hardly discussed 
by the Chamber. Instead, M. Barthou’s Three-Year-Service Law 
embodied the victory of the offensive a outrance. But when the 
holocausts of Morhange and Charleroi cost the French more than 
60,000 of their finest troops, when the invasion was halted on 
the Marne by Gallieni’s defensive tactics, and when the reserves 
had to be used in combat during a long-drawn-out war, the 
Jaurésian theory was at least partially vindicated. 

The idea of compulsory arbitration of international conflicts 
occupied an important place in Jaurés’ ideas on war and peace. 
Following the Peace of Portsmouth, he emphatically defended 
Theodore Roosevelt in the face of the accusations of hypocrisy 
leveled against the latter in the French Chamber. When socialists 
warned that to have confidence in the work of the Hague Court 
was sheer bourgeois delusion, since capitalism and war were twins, 
Jaurés replied that doctrinairism would not save the peace, while 
a popular movement for the rule of international law might well 
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suceeed. During the last hours before his death, after Russia had 
already decreed general mobilization, he even contemplated 
cabling Wilson to arbitrate the European conflict. 

There are in Jaurés’ writings references to a more permanent 
international organization. His patriotic temperament, averse to 
a colorless cosmopolitanism and aware of the dangers of a “new 
order’”’ imposed by an oppressive empire, led him to proffer a 
blueprint for a free federation of nations. 

Such flights into idealism alternated with extremely concrete 
and accurate incriminations of the major powers for their aggres- 
sive foreign policy and their imperialistic designs. Jaurés’ violent 
denunciations of French policy and business dealings in Morocco 
were the principal causes of the cold hatred his compatriots felt 
against him. The socialist leader argued that by her North 
African ventures and submission to czarist Russia, France had lost 
her moral right to criticize the warlike intentions of the Central 
Powers. On other occasions, Jaurés praised the French-Russian 
alliance as increasing his country’s defensive potentialities. Such 
apparent contradictions stemmed from his conviction that every 
move in international politics should be evaluated in terms of its 
usefulness for the preservation of peace. Never did Jaurés share 
Lenin’s hopes that war could be exploited to further the cause of 
socialism. 

In a speech which he had prepared for delivery before German 
Social Democrats in Berlin—the Kaiser’s police never allowed him 
to make it—he wrote these prophetic words: “From a European 
war the revolution might spring forth; and the governing classes 
would do well to ponder on that—but there might also result for 
a long period crises of counterrevolution, of furious reaction, of 
exasperated nationalism, of stifling dictatorships, or monstrous 
militarism, a long chain of retrograde violence, of base hatreds, 
of reprisals, or slavery. And as for us, we have no wish to play 
at this game of barbarous chance.” That both revolution and 
counterrevolution swept through Europe after the war proved 
to be the main reason why Jaurés’ humanitarian socialism failed. 
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In July 1914 the socialist leader’s anxiety grew, though his 
optimistic belief in the possibility of a peaceful solution held firm. 
Jaurés’ last editorial column on July thirty-first was a warning 
against the dangers of the intellectual and spiritual acceptance of 
war as a necessity. His appeal sounded like UNESCO's solemn 
preamble: “Since wars start in the minds of men... .” That same 
night he was murdered by a neurotic burning with the hatred 


bred by war. 
ll 


In his history of the French Revolution Jaurés related that among 
the peasants of the Midi the year of the Bastille and of the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man was still remembered as l’annado 
de la paou, the year of the great panic. Jaurés was somewhat at 
a loss to explain completely this triumph of collective fear and 
insecurity over the joy in the newly-won freedom. While his 
unswerving idealism commanded the admiration of French stu- 
dents when he exalted the virtues of courage, Jaurés had no eye 
for mass hysteria and fear. He, who saw reconciliation in the 
midst of struggle, wanted to believe that conflict would always 
resolve itself before inflicting festering wounds on generations to 
come. 

This may explain why in the age of fright and conflict, ushered 
into history during the early August days of 1914, the thoughts of 
Jean Jaurés were largely lost to his party as well as to his country, 
and why today his concept of a vague humanitarian socialism 
appears anachronistic. 

The very outbreak of the war belied the tribune’s optimism; 
the uncovering of the trends and events that had led to the con- 
flagration proved many of his analyses erroneous. Under the stress 
of war and its aftermath, the unity of the French socialist move- 
ment to which Jaurés had devoted his most passionate efforts, 
broke once more, probably forever. That the French communist 
daily, L’Humanité, still carries on its masthead the deceptive line, 
‘Founded by Jean Jaurés,” is one of the ironies of history. Since 
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the disciples of Lenin took over the paper, there has not been a 
column which has not implicitly ridiculed as “bourgeois” the 
Jaurésian precept: “Always the truth and always the appeal to 
reason.” 

The disastrous consequences which the split in the labor move- 
ment would have were easy to foresee. Difficulties arise for every 
party that wishes to be part of the national body politic and at 
the same time looks to a future society for the fulfillment of its 
ultimate objectives. If it has to reckon with a vigorous com- 
petitor appealing to the same clientele and crying betrayal at every 
move, its position may well become precarious. How could the 
socialists find the place within the nation that Jaurés had assigned 
to them, when they were afraid of being presented to the working 
class as the ‘“‘valets of imperialism”? Hence the wavering of the 
French socialists during the interwar period between a sterile 
reformism and a hapless sectarianism. 

There were elements in Jaurés’ legacy that were bound further 
to weaken the socialist movement. Pacifists, internationalists, 
neosocialists, syndicalists, communists—and after 1940, even col- 
laborators—were all able to quote some sentence out of context 
from Jaurés’ often disorderly and occasionally excessive writings 
to prove that they were living up to the true Jaurésian tradition. 
The closer the second world war drew, the more these panegyric 
disputes became enveloped in the haze of unreality. During the 
last years of Jaurés’ life, the party had become so identified with 
its leader that at his death it was difficult for a new leadership to 
emerge. With his enthusiasm and his almost unlimited faith in 
men, Jaurés had tolerated in his entourage mediocrities who came 
to be identified in the eyes of the public with the socialist idea. 
Some of them lacked what was indeed their idol’s highest quality— 


human courage. 

In the resistance movement the ideals for which Jaurés had 
striven found a sudden and general rebirth far beyond the ranks 
of organized socialists. In the very shadow of the Gestapo and the 
Vichy militia, the best of the resistance elements conquered col- 
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lective fear more completely than had been possible in Europe 
at any time since 1914. It was as if all the threats to security and 
freedom had coalesced in the Nazi tyranny from which liberation 
was certain. 

With the new growth of fear which today grips all of western 
Europe, democratic socialism in France has almost collapsed, 
shattering the high hopes of resistance days. In a nation which 
can no longer master its destiny, where the “great panic’’ is at the 
root of the loss of civic virtue, there seems to be no room for the 
middle way which Jaurés had traced for his beloved patrie. 

But today no European country can stand alone and still be 
free. Only if a more perfect union of nations can be achieved 
in Europe, may some of the great tribune’s ideals yet be trans- 
formed into reality. 


(University of Colorado) 








THE ISSUE OF ETHICAL NEUTRALITY 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE“ 


BY FELIX KAUFMANN 


= preparing this paper I recalled Spinoza’s words: “What 
Peter says about Paul tells you more about Peter than about Paul.” 
And I asked myself whether it would not be suspected that a 
philosopher’s comment upon the method of political science would 
tell you more about his particular brand of philosophy than about 
the method of political science. 

This suspicion is in tune with the view that philosophers seek 
to legislate for science by presenting allegedly indubitable reasons 
for the adoption or rejection of scientific methods. It is no wonder 
that scientists look askance at such claims. 

But most modern philosophers stress the point that they are not 
concerned with the ultimate justification or refutation of scientific 
methods, but rather with their logical analysis, and that they con- 
ceive of the relation between science and epistemology (method- 
ology) in terms of a division of labor. A scientist may in some 
phases of his inquiry successfully apply methodological principles 
without formulating them explicitly, but in other situations reflec- 
tion upon those principles is indispensable for scientific progress. 
That is where the philosopher steps in with his quest for clarity. 
He does not arrogate for himself the role of a legislator, but the 
more humble function of an interpreter. It is in this spirit that 
I shall now discuss the issue of ethical neutrality in political sci- 
ence, that is, the question whether moral judgments have a legiti- 
mate place in political science. My argument applies to scientific 
method as such, and accordingly to the general question whether 
moral values can be known. The postulate of ethical neutrality 
is usually taken to imply that they cannot be known. 


* Paper read at the meeting of the American Political Science Association (Section: 
“As Others Think of Us”), held in Chicago on December 29, 1948. 
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Philosophers who hold this view are wont to contrast emotional 
experiences, which are supposed to be the source of moral judg- 
ments, with sensory experiences, which are regarded as the source 
of factual knowledge. The former are said to be subjective or 
private, the later objective or public. Judgments based on our 
perceptions, it is pointed out, can be continually tested and recti- 
fied by other men’s judgments based on their perceptions, whereas 
judgments based on emotions cannot be tested in a similar way, 
since no man can look into another man’s soul. 

But this argument does not penetrate to the core of the issue, 
because it fails to distinguish properly between valuations and 
value judgments. It is one thing to say that I approve of A’s 
action; it is another thing to declare that A’s action is morally 
good. In the second case I am claiming that everybody ought to 
approve of A’s action. Claims of this kind are essential for moral 
judgments. 

We may accordingly propose the following tentative definition 
of “moral judgment’’: Moral judgments are judgments concerning 
the correctness of moral valuations. Being critical judgments, 
they imply reference to given standards of criticism. We may 
therefore reasonably expect to find an answer to the question 
whether moral judgments have scientific status, by comparing 
them with judgments of scientific criticism in the strict sense. 

Scientific criticism establishes distinctions between assertions 
to which we may rightly assent, and assertions to which we may 
not rightly assent—in other words, between assertions which are 
scientifically established, and assertions which are not. The stand- 
ards of scientific criticism are, accordingly, the rules of scientific 
procedure. It is, for example, correct to accept the assertion that 
Caesar conquered Britain, because we have sufficient grounds 
(evidence) for this assertion. The meaning of “sufficient grounds” 
(“evidence”) is determined by the presupposed rules of scientific 
procedure. 

The same considerations apply to moral judgments, that is, 
judgments of ethical criticism. These are in terms of standards 
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of approval or disapproval. The judgment, ‘Francis Bacon's 
conduct in the Essex trial was morally bad,”’ means that we have 
to disapprove of this conduct when we apply our standards of 
ethical valuations. 

But in recognizing this, we find ourselves confronted with the 
following question: Granted the parallelism between methodologi- 
cal judgments and moral judgments, how is it possible to explain 
the fact that methodological judgments are so often contrasted 
as “objective” with “merely subjective’ moral judgments? I have 
already referred to an error which is suggestive of such a contrast, 
namely, the failure to differentiate between valuations and value 
judgments. It goes without saying that moral valuations vary with 
the personal equations of different people, with their specific 
interests, and with the attitudes prevailing in their social environ- 
ments. Nor is there any doubt that pertinent investigations are of 
major importance for political science. They are indeed the 
very backbone of a truly scientific treatment of propaganda 
problems. 

But we realize the futility of this attempt to prove the subjec- 
tivity of moral judgments, as soon as we notice that a similar 
argument would appear to establish the subjectivity of scientific 
criticism. The impact of wishful thinking upon our beliefs is 
generally acknowledged, and wishful thinking is determined by 
those very factors which are operative in molding our valuations. 
But this does not affect the objectivity of scientific criticism. The 
proposition, ‘‘Scientific criticism is objective,” is indeed an analytic 
proposition, because “scientific objectivity” is defined in terms 
of the standards of scientific criticism, that is, the rules of scientific 


procedure. 
The result of the preceding discussion may be summarized as 


follows: Given the standards of ethical valuation, we must attribute 
objectivity to moral judgments in terms of these standards, if we 
are to use the term “objectivity” in the sense in which it is 
employed in scientific criticism. 

But this is not the whole story. An apparently more serious 
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problem is raised by the question: How are the standards of 
moral valuation given? Or more precisely, How can we justify 
the adoption of a particular system of such standards? Proponents 
of a doctrine of ethical subjectivism are right in declaring that 
there is no ultimate rational justification for such a choice; but 
they are wrong in supposing that this fact establishes a crucial 
difference between ethical criticism and scientific criticism, for 
there is no ultimate rational justification of scientific method 
either. David Hume’s proof that it is impossible to demonstrate 
the validity of inductive inference applies in a generalized form to 
all methods of empirical inquiry. 

But a defender of ethical subjectivism will hardly concede that 
this argument settles the matter. He may reply that agreement 
on the standards of scientific procedure extends much further 
than agreement on ethical standards, and he may point out, more- 
over, that this is due to the fact that psychological and sociological 
factors have a much stronger motivating force in the choice of 
ethical standards than they have in the choice of methodological 
standards. 

These statements may be readily admitted, even though we 
shall see that the extent of disagreement on fundamental ethical 
standards is usually overrated, but they do not establish the point 
which they seek to establish. An appearance to the contrary is 
created by the failure to recognize the difference between “‘ambi- 
guity” and “subjectivity.” We cannot unambiguously formulate 
a moral judgment without explicit reference to a specific ethical 
standard—for example, Kant’s categorical imperative or Bentham’s 
principle. The usual formulations of moral judgments, however, 
do not satisfy this condition; they are elliptical, because they omit 
explicit reference to the underlying ethical standards. 

But the resulting ambiguity of words and sentences pronounced 
in ethics must not be confused with subjectivity. The meaning of 
“subjectivity” implies “absence of standards.” In speaking, for 
instance, of the subjectivity of tastes we mean not only that dif- 
ferent people may have different tastes, but also that there are no 
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established standards for judging tastes. The dictum, De gustibus 
non est disputandum, epitomizes this meaning. But in some cases 
we do make judgments about tastes by contrasting good taste and 
bad taste. The judgments presuppose standards of taste and are 
accordingly objective, that is, they are susceptible of rational 
examination. 

The distinction between “ambiguity” and “subjectivity” is basic 
for an appraisal of the issue of ethical neutrality. We shall, there- 
fore, illustrate it further by referring first to legal terms and then 
to methodological terms. 

The statement, “Adultery is a crime,” is elliptically formulated. 
It is meant to refer to the presently established penal code of a 
particular country. The tacitly implied data are in most cases 
readily supplied by the listener or reader, because they are indi- 
cated by the situational context. But the ellipticity of the sentence 
and the ambiguity of the word “crime” become apparent as soon 
as doubts concerning the pertinent legal standard arise. Recogni- 
tion of this fact will, however, not lead us to the statement that 
the term “crime” is a subjective term; we shall say rather that 
it is a relational term which requires reference to a given law for 
a nonelliptical formulation of its meaning. 

Similar considerations apply to methodological terms. Virtually 
all methodological judgments are formulated without reference to 
the underlying standards of scientific procedure. Thus it has 
remained virtually unnoticed that such terms as “evidence,” 
“confirmation,” “problem,” “solution,” are relative to standards 
of scientific procedure. But we cannot adequately deal with 
the issues of scientific criticism unless we make these standards 


99 66 , 


explicit. 

Suppose the question is raised whether the present state of our 
knowledge of physics warrants the assertion, made by Eddington 
and other astronomers, that the physical universe is expanding. 
And let us assume that there is agreement about the present state 
of our knowledge. Then our question will have to be decided by 
an analysis of the pertinent rules of scientific procedure in terms 
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of which “warranted assertibility” is defined. Generally speaking, 
we cannot clearly say what it means to give a warranted answer 
to a question, or, in other words, what it means to solve a problem, 
unless we make explicit reference to the standards of scientific 
procedure. 

By projecting the issue of ethical neutrality against this back- 
ground, we realize that we cannot uphold the contention that 
ethical terms and ethical judgments are subjective, and that they 
must therefore be excluded from science. Scientists would cer- 
tainly not maintain that such words as “‘problem,” “‘confirmation,” 
“evidence,” lack objective meanings because there is no perfect 
agreement concerning the underlying rules of scientific procedure. 
They would rather say that these words are used with different 
meanings and that it is therefore important to define them 
precisely. 

The same applies to such words as “good,” “bad,” “‘just,” 
“unjust.” They are used equivocally and are in need of being 
strictly defined, but this does not mean that moral terms and moral 
judgments are subjective and are therefore devoid of scientific 
Status. 

A corollary to the view that moral judgments are subjective is 
the contention that fundamental ethical problems are unsolvable. 
The great sociologist, Max Weber, was most emphatic in pro- 
nouncing this view. He was constantly irritated by the claims 
of his colleagues that they could prove scientifically the rightness 
of their political opinions. Such claims, he declared bluntly, are 
indicative of a lack of intellectual honesty. Not even such appar- 
ently simple questions as ““To what extent does an end justify 
the indispensable means?” can be answered by science. 

Our appraisal of this view is clearly indicated by the preceding 
analysis. The ethical questions which Max Weber regarded as 
unanswerable are elliptically formulated questions. Once they are 
complemented by explicit reference to the underlying moral 
standards, it becomes evident that they are answerable. 

One might object to this criticism on the grounds that it does 
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not do full justice to Max Weber’s position. What he really meant 
to say, it might be argued, is that questions like the one mentioned 
above are unanswerable, because we shall never attain agreement 
concerning the underlying moral standards. But this objection 
does not affect our argument, for the target of our criticism is 
Max Weber’s interpretation of elliptical questions as unanswer- 
able questions. He supposed that we can ask to what extent an 
end justifies the indispensable means without referring to a 
standard of justification. But the term “justify” is a relational 
term which is meaningless without reference to such a standard. 
The same consideration applies to all ethical terms and to value 
terms in general. 

It is thus seen that the postulate of ethical neutrality boils down 
to the quest for clarification of ethical terms. The postulate 
excludes ambiguous ethical terms from science. But this does not 
imply a discrimination against ethical terms, for the postulate 
of unambiguity (clarity) applies to any term whatever. 

Our discussion has shown that the issue of ethical neutrality 
has been obscured by the lack of a clear distinction between 
questions in terms of presupposed moral standards, and questions 
concerning the selection of moral standards. The chief problems 
in the history of ethics are problems of the latter type. The under- 
lying fundamental question is: How much agreement on ethical 
standards can be obtained by the Socratic method, that is, by a 
process of clarification? . 

I should like to add some brief remarks on this question. Plato 
maintained that this process would eventually lead to the estab- 
lishment of a unique hierarchy of values, and many succeeding 
moral philosophers have endorsed this view. Kant’s conception 
of a Kingdom of Ends is basically in harmony with this Platonic 
doctrine, but it reveals at the same time that this ideal is beyond 
human reach. 

Few contemporary philosophers would unqualifiea:y accept Pla- 
to’s ethical absolutism; but to reject it is not to endorse radical eth- 
ical relativism. There is, indeed, substantial consensus on funda- 
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mental moral values. Very few people would deny that we ought 
to keep our promises, respect the dignity of our fellowmen, help 
others rather than harm them, and work on our self-perfection. 
To state this is, of course, not to assert that most men live up to 
these ethical standards in their own actions. It is only to say that 
they implicitly adopt such standards. The implicit adoption of 
a moral standard is frequently disclosed by attempts to justify 
deviations from it. For instance, a man who pleads for racial 
discrimination reveals in most cases by his argument that he 
recognizes the need for justifying the noncompliance with 
implicitly acknowledged moral standards, which rule out racial 
discrimination. 

What really separates the different ethical doctrines is pri- 
marily disagreement about the relative rank of universally accepted 
moral standards. In other words, they agree upon what is good or 
evil, but they disagree upon what is the higher good or what is the 
lesser evil. And this disagreement results in opposite suggestions 
for the resolutions of moral conflicts. 

A case in point is Kant’s controversy with Benjamin Constant 
concerning the justifiability of a lie which is the only means of 
saving a friend from a murderous assault. Kant, who refuses to 
tolerate a lie even in this case, does not of course deny that we 
ought to try to avert murder, but he holds that the norm of veracity 
has a higher rank, whereas Constant takes the opposite stand. 

Our point applies as well to issues of political philosophy, for 
example, to the controversies between champions of freedom and 
advocates of social order, or between conservatives and progres- 
sives. These issues are not properly interpreted by declaring that 
the champion of freedom is against social order, and that the advo- 
cate of social order is against freedom, or that conservatives are 
against progress and that progressives despise tradition. The 
opponents do not disagree about fundamental values as such, but 
only about their relative ranks in a system of values. 

This means that there is indeed a basis for discussions between 
advocates of political philosophies which are taken to be diametri- 
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cally opposed to each other. The differences are apt to be over- 
emphasized in political struggles, when each party tries to prove 
that it is absolutely right, and that the other party is absolutely 
wrong. It is up to the political scientist and the political philoso- 
pher to determine the real extent of existing differences and to 
reconstruct the underlying ethical systems from their reflections 
in distorting mirrors. 

This is why I submit that political science should not relegate 
moral judgments to the limbo of pseudosentences. Once they have 
passed through the purgatory of logical analysis, moral judgments 
should be accorded scientific status. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF CAPITAL-SAVING 
INVENTIONS 


BY NATHAN BELFER 


I 


I. recent years considerable attention has been paid to the 
phenomenon of capital-saving inventions.!_ Formerly, the associa- 
tion between technical progress and the demand for capital goods 
was based on the continuing series of revolutionary innovations, 
which created new industries and drastically changed the basic 
industrial processes. Now, however, the productivity of labor 
can be increased through improvements which call for a less than 
proportional increase in the demand for capital. Indeed, the 
maintenance and even the expansion of productive capacity can 
now be secured with a declining demand for capital. 

The reasons for this development can be found in the realm 
of capital-saving inventions. In the early stages of an industry’s 
development, as the manual operations are mechanized the labor 
requirements per unit of output decline, while the capital require- 
ments per unit of output and per unit of labor increase. Thus 
the establishment of new industries and the development of new 
products provide a vast outlet for the investment of capital. Pro- 
fessor Hansen indicates that in the thirty-year period, 1900-29, 
four new industries alone—street car, telephone, electric power, 

1 Consideration of the problem may be found in Alvin H. Hansen, Full Recovery 
or Stagnation (New York 1938) Ch. 19, and Fiscal Policies and Business Cycles (New 
York 1941) pp. 354-61; Emil Lederer, Technical Progress and Unemployment, Inter- 
national Labour Office (Geneva 1938) Ch. 8; David Weintraub, Effects of Current and 
Prospective Technological Developments Upon Capital Formation, WPA National 
Research Project Report No. G—4 (Philadelphia 1939); Temporary National Economic 
Committee, Hearings No. 30, Technology and Concentration of Economic Power 
(Washington 1940) pp. 17,300-04; W. Fellner, “The Technological Argument of the 
Stagnation Thesis,” in Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. 55, no. 4 (August 1941) 


pp. 638, 651; George Terborgh, The Bogey of Economic Maturity, Machinery and 
Allied Products Institute (Chicago 1945) pp. 94-96. 
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and automobile and related products—absorbed 16.6 billion dol- 
lars in new capital.? But the basic industrial processes soon become 
stabilized, and subsequent improvements are of a detailed nature. 
They serve primarily to reduce costs, and involve little or no 
capital expenditure. Capital requirements per unit of labor and 
per unit of output therefore decline. In the telephone industry, 
for example, such improvements as the carrier current system and 
the coaxial cable have greatly augmented the capacity of a tele- 
phone plant with a less than proportional increase in capital 
investment, whereas formerly an increase in the number of tele- 
phones meant a far greater increase in fixed capital investment.® 

A capital-saving improvement is one that diminishes the capital 
investment per unit of output. An invention is capital-saving if 
the cost of the new equipment necessary to produce a given amount 
of output with a given quantity of labor and other factors is lower 
than the replacement cost of the old equipment that can produce 
the same output. Or, as Kalecki puts it, a capital-saving improve- 
ment is one that “increases the ratio of capacity of a plant to the 
real capital it contains.” * 

Pigou defines capital-saving inventions in terms of marginal 
productivity: “An invention or improvement which reduces the 
ratio of capital to labor in the industry to which it applies will be 
capital-saving.” © Capital-saving inventions thus increase the mar- 
ginal productivity of labor. Hicks modifies Pigou’s definition 
slightly: ““Capital-saving inventions increase the marginal product 
of labor more than that of capital.” ® 

These two definitions in terms of marginal productivity measure 
the effects of capital-saving improvements in terms of changes in 


2 Hansen, Fiscal Policy . . . (cited above) p. 40. 

8 Temporary National Economic Committee, op. cit., pp. 17,300-01. 

4 Michael Kalecki, “A Theorem of Technical Progress,” in Review of Economic 
Studies, vol. 8 (June 1941) p. 179. 

5A. C. Pigou, Economics of Welfare (London 1924) p. 632. 

6 J. R. Hicks, The Theory of Wages (London 1932) p. 123. Joan Robinson’s defini- 
tion of capital-saving inventions is also in terms of marginal productivity; see “The 
Classification of Inventions,” in Review of Economic Studies, vol. 5, no. 2 (February 


1938) pp. 139-42. 
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the relative shares of the factors. They are of limited value in 
determining the level of employment and investment to be 
expected after the introduction of a technological improvement. 

With a labor-saving improvement, the same output can be 
attained with less labor and more capital. With a capital-saving 
improvement, the same output can be achieved with less capital, 
and not necessarily with additional labor. In this connection, the 
deepening and widening terminology is useful.?, Deepening implies 
that more capital is used per unit of output and per unit of labor. 
Widening implies that capital formation grows pari passu with 
the increase in the output of final goods. A capital-saving inven- 
tion is the opposite of deepening, since it decreases the amount 
of capital required per unit of output and per unit of labor. In 
the early stages of industrial development deepening and widening 
went on together. With the stabilization of basic production 
techniques, however, deepening slackens, and with a drop in the 
rate of increase in population, widening also slows down.® 

Because capital-saving improvements make possible increases in 
productivity and output without any proportional increase in 
investment, they are of enormous significance today. It has fre- 
quently been stated that technological improvements would cause 
no unemployment because large numbers of workers would be 
required to construct the new machines. Today, however, pro- 
ductivity and output can be enormously increased, merely by 
making minor changes in existing machines.® Capital-saving 
improvements may thus have some labor-saving effects. 

It is true that the establishment of a new industry requires con- 
siderable new capital investment. And as the new product reaches 
the market and consumers become familiar with it, demand may 
increase and another wave of new investment be required. Even- 


7 The terms are, of course, R. G. Hawtrey’s; see Capital and Employment (London 


1937) p- 36. 

8 See A. Sweezy, “Population Growth and Investment Opportunities,” in Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, vol. 55, no. 1 (November 1940) pp. 64-79. 

®“Increased Production Through Improved Machinery,” in Monthly Labor 


Review, vol. 20, no. 4 (April 1925) pp. 97-98. 
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tually, however, this new product becomes established as a regular 
item in the consumer’s budget, and no sizable new investment in 
the industry is necessary. Outlay on capital goods serves increas- 
ingly for replacement of equipment, not for the purchase of addi- 
tional new machines with which to expand output. But asa result 
of capital-saving improvements, it will also be possible to secure 
the same machines at lower cost. Thus a portion of replacement 
reserves will go unspent. 

A decline in costs may generate a decline in price, but there may 
be no parallel increase in demand. The elasticity of demand 
declines in response to successive reductions in price, and in the 
later stages of an industry’s development there is no expansion of 
markets and output such as occurred in the early stages. 

Capital-saving improvements may thus result in an actual decline 
in replacement outlays. More productive equipment can be pur- 
chased out of existing depreciation allowances, and no new capital 
investment will be required to expand output:’? In such a situa- 
tion, unless there is some new stimulus to investment or consump- 
tion, unemployment will ensue. 


II 


A brief survey of some recent types of capital-saving improvements 
will indicate their importance in production today‘! and the 
implications thereof. 

There has been an increasing use of equipment of augmented 
capacity. The capacity of railroad and industrial locomotives, for 
example, has steadily risen. There have also been substantial 
increases in the capacity of the specialized machines used in min- 
ing, milling, and power production.’* The adoption of equip- 

10 Hansen, Fiscal Policy . . . (cited above) pp. 310-11. 

11 An extensive list of such improvements can be found in Weintraub, op. cit. 
On capital-saving improvements in railroading, see Witt Bowden, “Productivity, 
Hours and Compensation of Railroad Labor, 1933 to 1936,” in Monthly Labor 
Review, vol. 45 (July 1937) pp. 83-92. It is interesting to note that Professor Hicks 
states that “it is difficult to find clear cases of important capital-saving inventions” 


(op. cit., p. 123), but does not advance any factual support of his statement. 
12 Weintraub, op. cit., pp. 3-4. 
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ment of larger capacity involves higher capital expenditures, but 
the increase in output is far greater than the increase in capital 
expenditure, and capital cost per unit of output is reduced. Such 
large-capacity equipment is also capital-saving in another way. 
The floor space required per unit of output is much greater for 
smaller than for larger units of equipment.’® Thus, a smaller 
amount of investment need be expended on factory building to 
secure a given volume of output. Fuel and transportation costs 
per unit of output are also reduced by the use of large-capacity 
equipment. 

_The durability of machinery has increased substantially. New 
methods of design and utilization and the use of better metals and 
corrosion-resistant steel alloys prolong the life of machines." 
Better paints and lacquers offer considerably more protection for 
the metals to which they are applied. A wooden railroad tie, 
which formerly had a life of eight years, is now treated with 
special resins that will extend its usefulness to twenty-one years.’® 
The use of rust-resistant steel in railroad cars has lengthened the 
life of the car and lessened the need for painting and servicing.’® 
The development of tungsten carbide alloys for use in cutting 
tools has substantially increased the life of machine tools. By 
using the new carboloy tools in the manufacture of brass plugs, 
for example, the number of pieces that could be finished between 
sharpenings increased from 200 to 15,000.'7 Longer life for 
industrial equipment means less frequent replacement of such 
equipment, and therefore a marked decline in capital expenditure 
per unit of output."® 


13 Jbid., p. 5. 

14 Jbid., pp. 8-9. 

15 Temporary National Economic Committee, op. cit., p. 16,612. 

16 Ibid., p. 16,612. 

17 Weintraub, op. cit., p. 9. 

18 Nicholas Kaldor has pointed out that the capital intensity of total output 
decreases during a period of prosperity and increases during a depression as output 
declines. This, however, is due to variations in the degree of utilization of capacity. 
It is not necessarily the result of capital-saving improvements as such. See “Capital 
Intensity and the Trade Cycle,” in Economica, vol. 6, no. 1 (February 1939) pp- 
40-66. 
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The introduction of certain new technical procedures also con- 

stitutes a capital-saving invention. Welding methods, for example, 
have undergone a remarkable development, with the result that 
welding can now be used in place of casting. Complete machines 
can be welded from ordinary steel plate on a mass production 
basis. The investment needed for a welding shop is much smaller 
than for a foundry of equal capacity. Moreover, the replacement 
of hand welding by automatic arc welding has brought about a 
substantial decline in costs.’ 
‘ The development of automatic transportation methods and 
conveyor belts has resulted in a substantial saving in capital cost 
per unit of output. With production on an assembly line basis, 
there is an improvement in the flow of materials, and a better 
plant layout in general.*® Thus, a plant can be made to yield a 
much larger output without an increase in size and with very little 
capital expenditure. Savings are effected in inventory, floor space, 
and, through the elimination of waste and spoilage, in repair and 
maintenance costs.*! 

A most significant capital-saving improvement has been the 
development of automatic control devices—the vacuum tube, the 
electric eye, the thermostat, and others.*?. Such industrial instru- 
ments are auxiliary to the machine and involve very small capital 
outlays. They do not alter the basic production processes, but 
are superimposed on them. Control devices make production 
automatic and continuous; they reduce fuel and power consump- 
tion by averting heat losses.** There is less spoilage of materials, 
and the capacity of installed machinery is increased, which in turn 
reduces the need for new machines. Automatic controls give warn- 
ing when a part of the machine is wearing out, thereby cutting 


19 “What’s New in Welding,” in Fortune, vol. 31, no. 3 (March 1945) pp. 151 ff. 

20 Weintraub, op. cit., p. 14. 

21 [bid., p. 15. 

22 George Perazich, Herbert Schimmel, and Benjamin Rosenberg, Industrial Instru- 
ments and Changing Technology, WPA National Research Project Report No. M-1 
(Philadelphia 1938) pp. 2-6. 

23 Ibid., p. 69. 
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repair bills and lengthening the life of the machine. They also 
provide records which management can use to improve the flow 
of materials in production, and the utilization of the labor force.?* 

Industrial instruments and automatic control devices of this sort 
are not only capital-saving, but also labor-saving. They involve 
no alteration of product or equipment, yet make possible a very 
much greater output with considerably less labor. In fact, labor 
is needed only to manipulate the controls and make repairs. Many 
skills are rendered obsolete, for although some skilled technicians 
are needed to make the installations, a large part of production 
thereafter is automatic, and only a few unskilled workers are 
needed to make repairs and adjustments.” 

In the past, the development of new industries and new products: 
required large quantities of capital for the construction of the 
necessary factories and machinery. Capital in the old industries 
which they replaced was made obsolete. The war production of 
the last decade has altered this picture somewhat. With certain 
technical changes, numerous factories were converted to full war 
production, and turned out entirely new products, in many cases 
with the original equipment. Vacuum cleaner manufacturers 
made gas masks; cash register and adding machine manufacturers 
converted to the production of bomb shells; typewriter producers 
manufactured rifles, and so on. Such adaptation is very capital- 
saving in its effects. Since the production of new and entirely 
different products can be achieved with only slight changes in 
existing equipment, there is no longer the demand for capital 
goods which we normally associate with new products. 

Furthermore, the stimulating effect of new industries may be 
less than heretofore because of the marked increase in the efficiency 
of production of capital goods. As has been pointed out by 
Lederer, less time and fewer workers are required to construct 
equipment and buildings: ‘““Thus capital-saving inventions reduce 
the number of workers necessary in the capital goods industries 


24 Ibid., pp. 70-71. 
25 Ibid., p. 86. 
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and cut down the time needed to manufacture the means of pro- 
duction . . . for instance, the time required to sink a shaft may 
be shortened from seven to four years, or that required to build 
a factory from a year to six months without any more workers 
being needed. The general effect of this is that an economy can 
be equipped with the necessary means of production and labor in 
less time than before.” 7° 

There are also a number of nonmechanical means of securing 
large increases in output with only small capital outlays. Such 
improvements are variously called scientific management, rational- 
ization, and managerial improvements.” In the early stages of 
an industry’s development, technological improvements are the 
most important means of saving labor and reducing costs. Even- 
tually, however, the possibility of further mechanical changes to 
cut production costs becomes increasingly smaller. Interest there- 
fore of necessity shifts to industrial psychology and scientific 
management.** 

One of the considerations involved is more efficient utilization 
of both men and equipment. Improved factory layout, better flow 
of materials, and attention to light, ventilation, noise, and other 
working conditions tend to result in substantial increases in out- 
put.*® In the cotton garment industry, for example, output was 
sharply increased by a rearrangement of the existing machines and 


26 Lederer, op. cit., pp. 264-65. 

27 The literature on rationalization and scientific management is sizable. See, 
among other sources, International Labour Office, The Social Aspects of Rationaliza- 
tion (Geneva 1931); Harry Jerome, Mechanization in Industry, National Bureau 
of Economic Research (New York 1934); Robert A. Brady, “The Meaning of 
Rationalization: An Analysis of the Literature,” in Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
vol. 46 (May 1932) pp. 526-40, and The Rationalization Movement in German 
Industry (Berkeley 1933); Wladimir Woytinsky, Three Sources of Unemployment, 
International Labour Office (Geneva 1935) pp. 84-87; Henry H. Farquhar, “Positive 
Contributions of Scientific Management,” in Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. 33 
(May 1919) pp. 466-503; Robert F. Hoxie, Scientific Management and Labor (New 
York 1915). 

28 See Robert K. Merton, “Fluctuations in the Rate of Industrial Invention,” in 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. 49, no. 3 (May 1935) pp. 454-74. 

29 See P. Sargant Florence, Economics of Fatigue and Unrest (London 1924) pp. 
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without the addition of any new equipment.*®® A rearrangement 
of work layouts in various departments of tire factories substan- 
tially increased production.*! 

Attention to the human factor also yields production gains. 
Time and motion analyses,®* incentive systems of remuneration,** 
rest periods, and better selection and training of workers ** are 
among the means utilized to increase a plant’s overall efficiency. 
Improvement of managerial and supervisory systems is also 
beneficial.*® 

The standardization of raw materials and output, elimination of 
waste and spoilage, and improved methods of internal transport 
and inventory also serve to reduce costs. Involving relatively small 
capital expenditure, these improvements nevertheless yield great 
increases in productivity. 

The importance of capital-saving improvements in increasing 
output with a less than proportionate increase in investment is 
clearly indicated by the figures on several mature industries. In 
the privately owned sector of the electric light and power industry, 
fixed capital investment increased from 7 billion dollars in 1926 
to 10.9 billion in 1938, an increase of 56 percent. Output, meas-. 
ured in index numbers (1923-25100), rose from 106 in 1926 
to 239 in 1938, an increase of 125 percent.** Fixed capital invest- 
ment in the iron and steel industry declined from 3.8 billion 
dollars in 1926 to g billion dollars in 1937, while capacity increased 
from 57.8 million tons in 1926 to 69.8 milion in 1937.°7 The 


30N. I. Stone, Systems of Shop Management in the Cotton Garment Industry, 
WPA National Research Project, Report No. 13-15 (Philadelphia 1938). 

81 Boris Stern, Labor Productivity in the Automobile Tire Industry, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 585 (Washington 1933). 

82 See Ralph M. Barnes, Motion and Time Study (New York 1937). 

33 See National Industrial Conference Board, Financial Incentives (New York 1935). 

84 See Ordway Tead and Henry C. Metcalf, Personnel Administration (New York 
1933). 

35“Increased Production through Improved Management,” in Monthly Labor 
Review, vol. 18, no. 2 (February 1924) pp. 118-20. 

36 Spurgeon Bell, Productivity, Wages, and National Income, Brookings Institute 
(Washington 1940) pp. 275-77. 

37 Ibid., pp. 288-89. 
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automobile also showed a decline of 38 percent in fixed capital 
investment between 1926 and 1938, while output increased 22 
percent in the same period.** 


III 


As has been demonstrated above, capital-saving techniques are 
often also labor-saving and can lead to uncompensated techno- 
logical displacement. If the same machine can be made to yield 
a larger output than before, fewer machines and workers will be 
required. Concurrently, there will be a decline in the demand 
for labor for maintenance, repair, and replacement purposes. In 
a competitive situation, prices may fall in response to a decrease 
in unit cost of production. If elasticity of demand for the product 
is greater than unity, an increased output can be marketed, in 
which case subsidiary and complementary industries are favorably 
affected while substitute industries and the economy at large are 
adversely affected. If elasticity of demand is less than unity, the 
rest of the economy is benefited, though only part of the released 
purchasing power will be transferred to other goods. But we 
cannot expect that prices will fall automatically in response to 
a decline in costs, for entrepreneurs will attempt to hold on to 
their extra gains as long as possible. Capital-saving improve- 
ments will not, therefore, necessarily call forth an increase in the 
output of consumer goods sufficient to reabsorb all the displaced 
workers. 

A decline in the price of capital goods resulting from capital- 
saving improvements will also have unfavorable effects on employ- 
ment. If only the existing number of machines are replaced, the 
total money expenditure will be lowered. Part of replacement 
reserves will go unspent and there will be disinvestment. One 
may ask whether entrepreneurs will not increase their purchases 
in response to a decline in price. Only a mild increase can be 
hoped for. Expectations concerning future output are the domi- 
nant consideration in decisions to purchase new equipment. In an 


38 Ibid., pp. 289-90, 299. 
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upswing, new equipment is purchased in anticipation of a favor- 
able market, but in a downswing, with unfavorable market expecta- 
tions, even a considerable decline in price will not augment equip- 
ment purchases. Capital equipment is purchased when funds are 
available, when the equipment is needed, and when it can be 
profitably employed. A decline in the cost of capital equipment 
may also increase technological risk. Since there is the possi- 
bility of a further decline in price in the future, investment in 
new equipment will be postponed. A decline in money costs thus 
leads to money disinvestment. Only if the elasticity of demand 
for machines is greater than unity will the money rate of invest- 
ment be enlarged. A decline in the cost of capital equipment need 
lead to no comparable expansion of activity in the investment 
goods industries. 

Similarly, capital-saving improvements that reduce the price of 
raw materials may not cause any increase in demand. The demand 
for steel, for example, is quite inelastic, and a decline in price 
will not call forth any appreciable increase.*® The demand for a 
raw material is a derived one, dependent on consumer demand for 
the final product. The price of the raw material may have rela- 
tively limited influence on the consumption of the final good, 
and a capital-saving improvement that decreases the cost of pro- 
ducing a raw material does not necessarily lead to an increase in 
demand for the final product. Thus, the raw material producing 
sector of the economy need increase its capacity only slightly; 
increased demand for new labor and capital will then also be 
slight. 

Capital-saving improvements, since they decrease capital require- 
ments, may cause a decline in the rate of interest, but any stimula- 
tion to investment from this source will be very weak. Small 
changes in the rate of interest are not a determining factor in 
decisions on short-term investments, and for long-run investments, 
risk considerations are more important than changes in the 


89 Temporary National Economic Committee, Hearings No. 26, Iron and Steel 
Industry, p. 13,999. 
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interest rate. Anticipations with respect to demand and the 
expectations of success or failure weigh far more heavily than the 
interest rate in deciding whether or not to install new equipment. 
Indeed, there is no certain relationship between investment and 
the interest rate.*? Meade and Andrews queried 1,308 businessmen 
on the role of the rate of interest in their decisions regarding 
plant expansion, maintenance and repairs, and the holding of 
stocks of goods. Only 307 usable replies were received, but of 
these only 41, or 13 percent, reported that interest rates had some 
effect on decisions in regard to plant extension.*! 

The available evidence indicates that between the Civil War 
and the first world war the rate of growth of employment in the 
capital goods industries was more rapid than in other types of 
manufacturing.*? After 1919, however, there was a marked 
change. The rate of expansion in the capital goods industries 
declined to a level lower than that for all manufacturing industries 
combined. The increase in the volume of output of consumer 
goods was greater than the increase in the volume of output of 
producer goods.** The relative decline in the demand for capital 
goods and the decline in the rate of growth in the capital goods 
industries mean restricted employment opportunities in this sector 


of the economy. 


40 The ineffectiveness of lower interest rates as a means of stimulating investment 
has been commented upon by various writers. See Ralph G. Hawtrey, op. cit.; A. P. 
Lerner, The Economics of Control (New York 1944) pp. 293-94; A. H. Hansen, Full 
Recovery .. . (cited above) pp. 311-12, and Fiscal Policy .. . (cited above) pp. 
330-32; R. S. Sayers, “Business Men and the Terms of Borrowing,” in Oxford 
Economic Papers, no. 3 (February 1940) pp. 23-31; J. F. Ebersole, ““The Influence 
of Interest Rates Upon Entrepreneurial Decisions—A Case Study,” in Harvard 
Business Review, vol. 17 (Autumn 1938) pp. 35-39; and J. R. Hicks, Value and Capital 
(Oxford 1941) p. 226. 

41 J. E. Meade and P. W. S. Andrews, “Summary of Replies to Questions on Effects 
of Interest Rates,” in Oxford Economic Papers, no. 1 (October 1938) pp. 14-31, and 
Andrews, “A Further Inquiry into the Effects of the Rate of Interest,” ibid., no. 3 
(February 1940) pp. 32-73. 

42 David Weintraub and Irving Kaplan, Summary of Findings to Date, March, 1938, 
WPA National Resources Project (Philadelphia 1938) p. 117. 

43 Ibid., pp. 121-23; see also Simon S. Kuznets, National Income and Capital 
Formation, 1919-1935, National Bureau of Economic Research (New York 1937). 
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As may be seen from the foregoing remarks, capital-saving 
improvements greatly complicate the maladjustments of techno- 
logical advance. Increases in productivity and output are secured 
with only small increases in capital outlay. Since capital-saving 
improvements are usually also labor-saving, reemployment oppor- 
tunities are greatly diminished. The investment-stimulating effect 
of improvements and of new products is lowered. The mainte- 
nance and even an increase of output can be attained with an 
actual decline in capital requirements. Capital-saving improve- 
ments result in a reduction of the quantity of labor that can be 
invested in capital goods. The widespread introduction of capital- 
saving improvements thus renders more acute the need for new 
investment outlets. In a mature economy, capital-saving inventions 
may combine with such other factors as the decline in the rate of 
population increase, and the disappearance of the frontier, to pro- 
duce a low marginal efficiency of capital. Thus, new industries 
and products must be continually created, and production tech- 
niques in existing industries must be constantly revolutionized, 
if there is to be a high level of new capital formation. 


(Brooklyn College) 





PROFESSOR BLACKETT AND 
THE BOMB 


In Fear, War and the Bomb,) Professor Blackett, British Nobel Laure- 
ate in Physics, presents a new evaluation of the military and political 
consequences of atomic energy. He dissents vigorously from the 
view that nuclear fission has revolutionized warfare, on the grounds 
that the atom bomb is just one more powerful addition to the large 
and varied stock of weapons. The political consequences of atomic 
energy, therefore, flow not from the unique military position which 
the (temporary) monopoly of production and stocks of bombs gives 
the United States, but rather from the attempt of the United States 
and the other western powers to exploit for political purposes in 
the international power struggle the legend of the bomb as an “abso- 
lute weapon.” 


I 


Blackett’s argument is briefly as follows. That the military importance 
of air power has been exaggerated by the United States is shown 
by the United States Strategic Bombing Survey of strategic bombing 
in World War II, especially in Germany. Moreover, a consideration 


of the nature of the A-bomb and of the potentialities of air delivery 
versus those of air defense suggests that any changes in the future 
are likely to diminish rather than increase the military significance 
of strategic bombardment. Thus any war between major powers 
in the foreseeable future will be a war of all arms, fought on a 
grand scale; and, in particular, any war in which the United States 
and western Europe would fight the Soviet Union and eastern Europe 
would be waged on land in Europe, as were the last two world wars. 
Furthermore, a war between the United States and Russia, in which 
Europe would be occupied by Russian forces, would be essentially 
impossible, unless the United States could launch an invasion of 
Europe from American bases, for bombardment alone could have 
no decisive effect. 

Along with the deliberate overvaluation of the military importance 
of nuclear fission by the United States, Mr. Blackett continues, there 
is an equally deliberate undervaluation of its economic significance, 
especially in terms of electric power generation. This undervalua- 


1P. M.S. Blackett. Fear, War and the Bomb. New York: Whittlesey House. 1949. 
vii+244 pp. $3.50. 
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tion is motivated by the desire to hinder the economic development 
of the USSR, since the United States, already possessed of large 
power generation facilities, has much less need of additional power 
generated in novel ways than does the power-poor Soviet Union. 
Thus, the United States-sponsored program for the international con- 
trol of atomic energy (the Baruch Plan) emphasizes a fictitious 
military security at the expense of economic benefits. By providing 
for international ownership and control of all “dangerous” nuclear 
reactors (which includes those used in power generation) and their 
allocation among nations on considerations of “strategic balance,” 
the Baruch Plan would prevent the USSR from building nuclear 
generation stations in the number needed for rapid economic growth. 
That such is the intention of the United States is made clear by 
American insistence on the abolition of the veto in the proposed 
international control authority, thus making the internal develop- 
ment of Russian economy subject to control by the western-bloc 
majority in the United Nations. 

Nor is this the only defect in the Baruch Plan, according to 
Blackett. The problem of time stages in the application of controls 
bristles with difficulties from the Russian point of view. Much 
of the United States position on the control of atomic energy and 
on the functioning of the Security Council in the UN rests on the 
idea that the monopoly possession of atomic bombs (by either the 
United States or the future international authority) makes possible 
the swift and effective punishment of any violator of UN rulings 
without a major war, even if the violator be a great power. This 
view is false, in the light of a true understanding of the military 
significance of the A-bomb. The way out of the present interna- 
tional impasse, therefore, is to abandon such notions and related 
notions of preventive atomic wars to force the USSR to conform 
to the wishes of the West, and to consider the A-bomb as only 
part of the wider problem of general disarmament which must be 
discussed as such in the United States. 

So much for the general structure of Blackett’s argument. It is 
our intention here to examine in some detail the two pillars of 
the argument: the relative economic importance to the USSR and 
the United States of electric power generated by nuclear reactors, and 
the probable military significance of strategic bombardment with 
atomic weapons. Blackett’s political conclusions rest essentially on 
his specific contentions and will therefore not be examined 


independently. 
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Il 

Blackett begins his analysis of the comparative significance to the 
United States and the Soviet Union of electric power from atomic 
energy with an examination of the relation between total energy 
production per capita and wealth per capita among the nations of 
the world. He repeats the observation, familiar to economic his- 
torians, that there is a close correlation between energy production, 
industrialization, and wealth. From this, it follows that one of the 
great needs of the USSR in its drive toward industrialization and 
increased output is increased power production; this inference is 
buttressed by quotations from Soviet sources on the key role of 
electrification in the achievement of Soviet industrial goals. In con- 
trast, the United States is already rich in energy supplies, producing 
25 percent of the world’s coal power, 60 percent of its oil power, 
100 percent of natural gas power, and 40 percent of water power, 
with only 7 percent of the world’s population. The need for addi- 
tional power generation in the USSR is thus clearly much more 
pressing than it is in the United States. 

The need established, Blackett moves to identify nuclear energy 
as the fulfillment of the need. Average production costs of power 
generated from coal in the United States, Great Britain, and Argentina 
are compared with estimated generating costs from nuclear reactors: 
the former range from 0.6 cents per kwh at the mines in the United 
States to 1.8 cents per kwh in inland regions of Argentina; the latter 
range from 0.4 cents per kwh to 1 cent per kwh. An analogy is 
drawn between conditions in Argentina and those in the USSR in 
respect to the low level of existing power supplies, and sparsity of 
the railway network, and thus it is implied that atomic power will be 
of the highest importance to the USSR. This chain of inference 
is bolstered by the following direct argument (p. 109): “Even if 
atomic power proves no cheaper in money costs than coal-produced 
power, it may prove appreciably cheaper in manpower. For atomic 
power will bring a large expansion of the highly skilled engineering 
and chemical engineering trade, whereas coal power demands a very 
large population of miners and heavy-transport workers. Such a 
shift in the demand for labor could only benefit the general economy 
of a country.” 

The whole fabric of this argument is shot through with errors, 
both logical and factual. In the first place, the comparison of total 
costs between coal-generated and nuclear-generated power should not 
be made indiscriminately across national boundaries. At least part 
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of the reason why coal power costs in, say, Argentina, are higher 
than those in the United States lies in the higher cost of capital 
in the former, which would be reflected in the cost of nuclear power 
as well. Even within one country, the approximate costs of coal 
power to use in such a comparison are those of the newest steam 
plants, not overall average costs which include costs of plants built. 
fifty years ago and operating with technically inferior methods or in 
very unfavorable sites. New steam generating stations in the United 
States produce power for as little as 0.4 to 0.46 cents per kwh. 
Moreover, the figures for costs of nuclear power quoted by Blackett 
(p. 108) appear optimistic, in the light of the most recent researches 
on this problem. The latest estimates give costs ranging from 0.94 
cents to 1.45 cents per kwh, for respective load factors of 50 and 80 
percent.2, Thus it seems doubtful that power from nuclear sources: 
will be competitive with coal power in general, except in special 
locations, where the transportation cost of coal is very high. In the 
USSR, as in other industrial countries, the major industrial con- 
sumers of coal and power are located near coal fields: the great heavy 
industries of the Ukraine, the Donbas, and the Urals all draw on 
nearby supplies of coal, the existence of which was, of course, a 
primary factor in the establishment of industry in those particular 
regions. 

The fundamental fallacy of Blackett’s argument lies deeper, how- 
ever, than the errors in estimated relative costs of coal and nuclear 
power. The real difficulty is the failure to appreciate the economic 
character of the substitution of nuclear for coal power as a sub- 
stitution of a relatively capital-intensive method of power production 
for a more labor-intensive method. The actual generating equipment 
of both nuclear and coal power plants would be much the same: 
the chief differences between the two processes lie in the substitution 
of an atomic pile, with its associated chemical and metallurgical 
plants, for a coal mine and the transportation facilities required to 
bring the coal to the power plant. About three quarters of the 
estimated costs of a pile and the associated equipment are capital 
costs, while approximately three fifths of the costs of coal at the 
power station in the United States are labor costs. This difference 
can be stated in another way: while the fuel expenses of a nuclear 
plant are of course much lower than those of a coal plant, the capital 
investment per kw capacity is almost three times as great for a 


2 See article by W. Isard and J. Lansing, scheduled to appear in Review of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics (August 1949). 
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nuclear plant as for a coal plant. Now the USSR is in an economic 
position in which, relative to the United States, labor is cheap and 
capital is dear. The USSR has a large, young, rapidly growing 
population, the greater part of which is still engaged in agriculture, 
an industry of low productivity. Her industry is young, and the rate 
of industrial growth tremendous, creating great demands for new 
plant, buildings, and equipment. Consumer durable goods, including 
housing, are in very short supply. Thus, so long as adequate reserves 
of coal exist, it would be a strange economy for the USSR to attempt 
to expand power production by the most, instead of the least, capital- 
using methods available in order to gain small, if any, savings in 
current costs. If nuclear power is uneconomical power in the United 
States, a mature industrial country with relatively plentiful capital 
supplies, it must a fortiori be uneconomical in the USSR. This is 
not to argue that there may not be special regions of the USSR, such 
as the Siberian Arctic, in which nuclear power would be highly 
useful, but to assert that it is altogether implausible that the USSR 
should, in the near and middle future, place its reliance on atomic 
energy as the main source of power development for industrial expan- 
sion. Consequently, Blackett’s claim that United States policy is 
motivated by the intention to choke off Soviet industrial development 
appears groundless. 


III 


An evaluation of Professor Blackett’s conclusions on the military 
importance of atomic energy is a more difficult task than the rela- 
tively elementary exercise in economic analysis presented above, and 
the reviewer presents the following discussion with some diffidence. 
In part, this difficulty stems from the allusive and inexplicit char- 
acter of Blackett’s reasoning. More important, however, is the fact 
that much of the argument must be frankly speculative in nature, 
since the knowledge required for more factual discussion is either 
as yet unattained or lies veiled in military secrecy. 

To support his conclusion that the atomic bomb is only “another 
weapon” which will change decisively neither the techniques of 
warfare nor the relative military potentials of the major powers, 
Blackett examines in turn the effects of strategic bombing on Ger- 
many in World War II, the effects of strategic bombing on Japan, 
the nature of the atomic bomb as a weapon, the probable future 


3 Ibid., and J. R. Menke, “Nuclear Fission as a Source of Power,” in Econometrica, 
vol. 15, no. 4 (October 1947) pp. 314-34. 
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technical developments in the means of air warfare, and the probable 
scale of atomic attack required to inflict major damage on a large 
nation. 

The examination of the role of strategic bombing in the European 
war leads Blackett to the conclusion that such bombing played no 
decisive role in winning the war, and further, that its total contribu- 
tion, outside of the essentially tactical achievement of helping to 
win air superiority for the Allies, was small. Whatever success 
bombing finally did achieve in reducing Germany’s ability to wage 
war was attained in the context of a two-front struggle on land, 
which imposed a continuing drain on German manpower and eco- 
nomic resources. 

Turning to Japan, Blackett finds that the USAAF attack on 
Japanese cities in the last part of the war was the first fairly suc- 
cessful campaign of mass destruction by air attack in history. This 
success was due to the existence of certain special conditions: great 
productive superiority of the United States over Japan, which per- 
mitted an air offensive on an increasing scale; complete air supremacy 
over the target area and security of United States air bases; and 
finally, previous “decisive” defeat in naval and amphibious battles, 
and successful naval and air blockade which had seriously impaired 
the Japanese island economy. 

Blackett’s examination of the nature of the atomic weapon starts 
from the effects of the bombs dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
His own and others’ calculations suggest that the damage done by 
an atomic bomb is equivalent to that done by about 2,000 tons of 
ordinary bombs (mixed high-explosive and incendiaries) appropri- 
ately distributed over the target. This is recognized as a probable 
understatement of the casualty-producing power of the atomic bomb. 
Calculations then follow as to the relative effectiveness of “unit 
attacks” with atom bombs and conventional bombs, on the assump- 
tion that tactical considerations require that the unit force consist 
of a minimum of 50 bombers (B-2q’s). If all 50 bombers carried 
atomic bombs, only a city of some 400 square miles (London, New 
York, or Los Angeles) would furnish an appropriately large target, 
since each A-bomb causes serious damage over an area of some eight 
square miles. Thus if the target were a “normal” city of say, ten 
square miles, only one A-bomb would be required, and the other 
49 aircraft would carry 490 tons of ordinary bombs. Since the same 50 
aircraft could deliver 500 tons of conventional bombs, using them to 
carry one A-bomb plus 4g0 tons of conventional bombs would mul- 
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tiply the destructive power of the unit force by only five. A similar 
argument with respect to a large industrial target, occupying, say, 
one square mile, shows that the unit force with one A-bomb would be 
no more effective than the same unit force carrying conventional 
bombs. Thus the atom bomb could be used effectively only against 
very large cities, for area bombing. 

An appraisal of probable developments in the near future, that is, 
the next five to ten years, constitutes the next point in Blackett’s 
case. He assumes that improvements in atomic weapons within that 
period will produce an A-bomb equivalent to some 3,000 tons of 
ordinary bombs. He rules out rockets and other “unstoppable” 
missiles as methods of delivery in this period, on the grounds that 
it will not be possible in so short a time to achieve the angular 
accuracy necessary to hit targets at long range, that is, 1,500 miles or 
more. The major part of the appraisal is concerned with the relative 
changes to be expected in the power of air offense (bombers) and 
air defense (fighters) in the near future. It is concluded that the 
balance of advantage probably lies with the defense, especially in 
respect to long-range bombing attacks, carried out from bases 1,500 
or 2,000 miles distant from the target area. In the case of short-range 
attacks, however, it is recognized that the advantage may well rest 
with the attacker. 

Finally, Blackett comments briefly on the scale of atomic attack 
required to do serious damage to a major nation. First he calculates 
that about 400 (future) atomic bombs would have been required to 
produce the damage done in Germany by the 1.35 million tons of 
conventional bombs dropped on her during World War II. The 
peak attack rate on Germany was the equivalent of 50 A-bombs per 
month. And, of course, as was previously noted, this amount of 
damage was hardly enough to be an important, much less a decisive, 
factor in the defeat of Germany. A qualitative judgment on the 
same score is made by noting the huge losses of territory and industrial 
capacity contained therein that Germany inflicted on the USSR, 
despite which the Russians defeated and drove out the German 
armies. “A huge number” of atomic bombs would be required to 
inflict equivalent damage on the USSR by bombing. 


IV 


What can be said about this line of argument? First, a general 
qualification must be made with regard to Blackett’s interpretation 
of the lessons of strategic bombing in the last war, which is, in 
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essence, a projection into the future of the average results achieved 
in Germany. Such an average conceals the great changes in the 
techniques of bombing during the course of the war, the differences 
in effectiveness of American day-bombing and British night-bombing 
methods, the varying degrees of wisdom in the choice of targets, and 
the wide differences in the success of attacks on different kinds of 
targets. A more logical, if more difficult, procedure would have 
attempted to analyze the influence of all these changing factors, and 
so produce some estimate of the best level of performance attainable 
over a sustained bombing campaign, taking into account the failures 
and mistakes of the actual bombing campaign of 1941-45. Thus, for 
instance, the great inaccuracy and small weight of the early night- 
bombing attacks on German cities means that the period 1941-43 
might well be left entirely out of account in estimating the possible 
future effects of bombing from the German experience. Also, the 
relative failure of attacks against submarine pens and building yards 
as compared with the relative success of attacks against large syn- 
thetic oil plants makes dubious any projection based on an analysis 
which lumps the two types of targets together. 

Further, there is too ready an identification, both for Germany 
and Japan, of strategic bombing with the area raids on large cities, 
and too little attention is paid to the results of attacks on industrial 
installations. Of course, such an identification is justified by the 
argument which seeks to show that an atomic attack can have only 
a large city as a target, but that conclusion rests on a rather ques- 
tionable assumption to be discussed later. Broadly, it can be said 
for Germany that each ton dropped on at least certain industrial 
targets was many times more effective in reducing German military 
potential than each ton dropped in area attacks on large cities. 

Certain propositions which Blackett emphasizes as limiting con- 
ditions on the effectiveness of strategic bombing have positive as 
well as negative implications, and these Blackett fails to bring out. 
For example, the limited results of the combined bomber offensive 
against Germany are examined in relation to the now well-known 
undermobilization of the German war economy before 1944, and the 
conclusion drawn that the effect of a strategic bombing campaign 
depends on the degree to which the target nation’s economy is already 
strained by a major war effort on land. This is indeed an important 
point, but it must be observed that an economy may be strained in 
more ways than by a major war effort on land. A country, such 
as Russia, in which the standard of living is low, where industrializa- 
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tion is proceeding at a rapid rate, and where women form a sub- 
stantial part of the peacetime labor force, is under economic strain 
even in peacetime. ‘This is especially true in relative terms, when 
comparison is made with an economy such as that of pre-1939 Ger- 
many, in which the standard of consumption was high, almost no 
women worked, and much income was devoted to luxury capital- 
formation in the form of Autobahnen and Sports-paldste. Similarly, 
there is repeated emphasis on tactical control of the air as a pre- 
requisite to successful strategic bombing. This emphasis is entirely 
correct; but in Blackett’s argument it appears in the context of an 
analysis of air tactics which suggests (but does not state) that such 
control will be impossible to achieve. 

More important in the structure of the argument under exami- 
nation than the evaluation of bombing in World War II are the 
propositions on the nature of the atomic bomb as a weapon, which 
enable Blackett to analyze possible future strategic bombing cam- 
paigns as merely larger varieties of the same species as those of the 
last war, and therefore to discuss the tactics of future bombing in 
terms of those of the past. Blackett’s procedure of treating 3,000 
tons of ordinary bombs as equivalent to one atomic bomb, chiefly 
on the basis of the amount of structural damage produced, and of 
substituting the former for the latter in calculations, involves a 
number of fundamental difficulties. At least one is recognized by 
Blackett himself, in his admission that the lethal effect of an atomic 
bomb is probably considerably greater than the lethal effect of its 
calculated equivalent in ordinary bombs. But the importance of 
this difference is overlooked, in part because of mistaken notions 
on the effectiveness of shelters. In the bombing attacks of the past, 
the number of civilian casualties was too small to have any sub- 
stantial effect, through either economic loss or psychological and 
political repercussions. Yet it is clear that some rate of civilian 
casualties will have both economic and political effects of the greatest 
importance. Horrible as it is, the possibility that mass killing of 
civilians in sufficient magnitude in air raids can add a new dimension 
to the effectiveness of bombing must be examined. Nor can this 
possibility be dismissed on the grounds that even light shelters offer 
protection against the flash burns and radiations associated with 
the detonation of the bomb. The problem of long-lasting secondary 
radioactivity produced in the target area by the explosion of the 
bomb, as, for example, on the target ships at Bikini, must be examined 
in relation to casualties. ‘The bombs exploded at Hiroshima and 
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Nagasaki were so fused that there was apparently little or no long- 
lasting radiation, but in any case Blackett discusses this question and 
the whole issue of radioactivity only very cursorily. 

The likelihood of lingering radioactivity under appropriate con- 
ditions is important with respect to material installations as well 
as casualties. The equivalence formula between atomic and conven- 
tional weapons reached by Blackett depends largely, as observed above, 
on a comparison of the area of structural damage produced by 
each. But damage also has a time dimension—its duration in the 
face of repair efforts—which is as important as its space dimension 
in an extended bombing campaign. One of the major counteractives 
to even the most successful attacks on German industrial targets 
was the rapid rate of repair and recovery of production. This was 
vividly demonstrated by the Germans’ ability to restore even heavily 
damaged synthetic oil plants to partial production in periods as 
short as six weeks. It is now known that special repair brigades of 
up to 10,000 workers were set to work on damaged oil plants imme- 
diately after a raid. Thus, repeated attacks on the same installation 
were required to keep it out of production; examples of once-and- 
for-all destruction were rare. The significance of the need for repeated 
attacks was increased, in the tactical situation of the last war, by 
the fact that reattack of a reconstructed plant at the appropriate 
time was not always possible, since accurate bombing of industrial 
targets required favorable weather conditions. 

The potentiality of an atomic attack for producing long-lasting 
radiation in the target area, which would prevent even the initiation 
of repair efforts for many weeks or months, could therefore multiply 
the effectiveness of an attack on an industrial target several times. 
This property in itself might be sufficient to negate Blackett’s con- 
tention that industrial targets are “too small” to be worth attacking 
with atom bombs. 

To the extent that area attacks on cities were aimed at the destruc- 
tion of housing and the disruption of urban transportation and 
utility services, a similar increase in the time dimension of effective- 
ness of the attacks could arise from lingering radioactivity. Indeed, 
the relative increase on this account would be greater for area than 
for industrial attacks. Blast and fragmentation damage to utilities 
and transportation right of ways is typically easy to repair, and even 
a badly ruined house will contain a room or two and a cellar which 
can be made habitable after an attack. But lingering radiation 
might make whole areas of a city uninhabitable and impassable for 
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long periods. Thus the reduction of an atomic bomb to an equivalent 
number of conventional bombs, by ignoring the characteristic features 
in which explosive nuclear fission differs from chemical explosions, 
greatly falsifies the relative potency of the atomic weapon. 

Another difficulty in the equivalence-formula approach to the 
understanding of the atom bomb lies in its failure to take account 
of the intimate connection between the concrete tactical conditions 
under which bombs are delivered, and the damage they do. This 
is obvious enough in respect to matters like the relation of weather, 
altitude, and enemy opposition to the accuracy of aim. Blackett indeed 
stresses repeatedly the importance of the amount of opposition in 
determining the effectiveness of bombing. Yet the relation between 
bombing effectiveness and the number of aircraft required to deliver 
a certain amount of explosive, or its equivalent in A-bombs, or the 
number of separate missiles in which this explosive is contained, is 
entirely ignored in Blackett’s argument. One of the great tactical 
problems of the air attack on Germany was presented by the situa- 
tion that a very large number of aircraft were required to deliver 
a weight of bombs sufficient to inflict major damage on a large 
target; that the limited availability of fighter escorts required that 
the bombers form a compact stream in the air which could be guarded 
as a whole by the fighters, rather than breaking up into separate 
groups and following each other after substantial intervals of time; 
and that the aiming accuracy of all but the first group of bombers 
over a target was greatly reduced by the smoke, dust, and flames 
obscuring the target area after the bombs of the first group had 
exploded. The whole tactical employment of the bomber force was 
conditioned by the need to use large numbers of planes per target 
and the limitations on the number of escort fighters. The atom bomb, 
by giving one plane the striking power possessed by, say, 1,000 in 
the offensive against Germany would make possible a new tactical 
employment of bombers. Even the small increase in striking power 
which the B-g9, carrying ten tons of bombs, had over the B-17, 
carrying three tons, contributed to the greatly increased efficiency 
of bombing in Japan. (This difference, incidentally, vitiates Blackett’s 
direct application to the German campaign of calculations of equiva- 
lence between atom bombs and conventional bombs based on damage 
done in Japan. As does also, of course, the greater vulnerability 
of Japanese cities to fire and conflagration from the effects of ordinary 
incendiaries.) The new tactics could involve several radical changes. 
There might be a much higher ratio of fighters to bombers. A great 
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incentive would exist for the development of fairly large, long-range 
fighters, with somewhat the same relationship to bombers that cruisers 
and battleships have to aircraft carriers, so that a typical attacking 
force would contain only a few bombers and a much larger number 
of fighters of several varieties. Moreover, with reductions in required 
numbers, the proficiency of the aircrews could be greatly increased 
by more selectivity in recruitment and more intensive training. That 
great improvements in bombing accuracy and in the ability to find 
and hit difficult targets can be expected from the employment of such 
selected crews is shown by the experience of certain specially trained 
groups of the RAF, which maintained a standard of performance far 
above the average of both American and British air forces in Europe. 
The assumption of 50-bomber minimum striking force units, used 
to justify the conclusion that only very large targets can be economi- 
cally attacked by atom bombs, is again rooted in the tactical situation 
of the last war. With tactics appropriate to the new weapons, much 
smaller striking forces may be possible. For instance, under the con- 
ditions of the last war, diversionary efforts, designed to draw enemy 
fighter defenses away from a certain target, or aimed at distracting 
radar detection organizations, had to be of substantial magnitude. 
The enemy, knowing that a few planes could do no serious damage, 
made no serious effort to oppose small incursions. With atomic bombs, 
one or two planes could constitute a major threat; the possibility 
of all kinds of diversionary operations, such as the disorganization 
of radar defenses by the use of single fast planes, is therefore much 
greater. It is hardly necessary to demonstrate in greater detail that 
arguments based on tactical considerations appropriate to the last 
war are not necessarily relevant to the use of the new weapons. 
With the abandonment of the assumption of 50-bomber minimum 
striking units for each target, and the recognition of the great poten- 
tial importance of radioactivity in extending the time dimension 
of damage, the basis for Blackett’s identification of strategic bombing 
with area bombing and his rejection of industrial installations as 
targets vanishes. ‘There exist certain kinds of industrial targets, 
such as steel mills, which could not be successfully attacked during 
the last war owing to their great size, relative invulnerability of 
installations in them to damage from ordinary bombs, and the 
large number of individual targets included in the whole system. 
Such targets could be very suitably attacked with atomic bombs. 
Further, the great area of damage of an atomic bomb makes feasible 
a combination of area and precision attack, through the use of indus- 
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trial installations in cities as the aiming points for area raids on 
the cities. 

If Blackett’s evaluation of the relative future strengths of offense 
and defense in air warfare is correct, the great power of the atomic 
bomb may be of no significance, because of the difficulty of delivering 
even a relatively small number of bombs to their targets. The great 
advantage of the defense is seen in the speed advantage of the 
short-range fighter over the long-range bomber, the limitations on 
range of escort fighters, and the continuing improvement of anti- 
aircraft weapons and warning systems. Some of these arguments 
already seem obsolete in the light of Air Force announcements of 
the achievements of B-36’s; and in view of the possibilities of bombers 
relying on piston engines for range and on jets for speed over defended 
areas. More important than these specific counterarguments is a 
general weakness in Blackett’s analysis of offense versus defense in 
future air campaigns. This weakness is the implicit assumption, 
underlying the whole discussion, that the technologies of attacker 
and defender will be on a par. Or specifically, in the context of 
the book, that the USSR will match the United States in technological 
development with respect to aircraft, aircraft armaments, radar, 
proximity fuses, guided missiles, and so forth. This is a_ bold 
assumption, which appears to contravene the obvious facts. The 
large margin of superiority in technical achievement of United States 
industry over that of the USSR is well known. ‘The fact that research 
in air weapons is very expensive, requiring wind tunnels and other 
large items of capital equipment, and that development expenses of 
new aircraft are also costly reinforces the expectation that a rich 
United States can lead a poor USSR in a deliberate race for technical 
superiority. Finally, the United States has had a large headstart in 
the race. The technical level of the Russian air force in World 
War II was very low relative to that of the western allies. No better 
evidence of this can be given than that the Germans concentrated 
all their newest and best air force equipment on the western front; 
aircraft which were obsolete in the west in 1942 were being used on 
the Russian front until the end of the war. 

The last point of Blackett’s argument is the contention that very 
large numbers of atom bombs would be required to do serious enough 
damage to a country to have any military effects. The basis for 
this estimate of about 400 atom bombs as the number required 
to do the damage done in Germany has already been questioned. 
It should be further added that, of the 1.35 million tons of bombs 
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dropped on Germany on targets of all kinds, only about 0.6 million 
tons hit the kinds of urban targets Blackett is considering. The rest 
went astray, or were aimed at targets irrelevant to the argument. 
And, of course, the whole argument ignores entirely the time dimen- 
sion of damage, both in duration and impact. If all the damage 
done to Germany from the air had been inflicted in the course of 
a single month, its effects would undoubtedly have been different, 
and they might conceivably have been great enough to push Ger- 
many over the edge into surrender. The comparison implied by 
the citation of the USSR’s loss of territory to the invading Germans 
is also beside the mark. It ignores the important economic con- 
tribution made by lend-lease, the ability of the Russians to evacuate 
a part of the productive installations eastward before retreating, and 
the fact that the necessity to feed and supply the population in 
captured territories vanishes with the territories. 

The emphasis Blackett puts on the “large” number of bombs 
required to do serious damage (where a large number is one between 
100 and 1,000) is somewhat hard to understand. As a _ counter- 
argument to what may be called the “one-or-two-bombs-and-it’s-all- 
over” school of military analysts, who seem to dominate the editorial 
pages of many American newspapers, it is quite useful. But, as an 
aid to a serious examination of the military situation, the weight 
of this argument can rest only on the implicit assumption that the 
stocks of atomic bombs available to the United States in case of war 
are really small—some 10 to 50 bombs, let us say—and production 
rates appropriately low. There is no explicit reference to an estimate 
of this sort in the book, although it is clearly crucial to the kind of 
argument Blackett presents. The purest speculation, without any 
factual basis, suggests that in the three years since Hiroshima, the 
United States stock of bombs may easily have reached 200 in number, 
if it is assumed that two bombs were initially produced in the month 
between the test detonation at Los Alamos and the attacks on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, and that this initial production rate has grown 
in the fashion which is customary in many new industrial processes. 
A “large” number of atom bombs may be required to decide a war; 
and a “large” number may be available for use! 

The evaluation of the military potentialities of atomic energy can 
be best summarized in terms of the possible grand strategies of a 
future war. Enough of Blackett’s discussion survives the criticisms 
made above to leave much force in his rejection of the “easy-war” 
possibility: namely, that the United States could defeat the USSR in 
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a war of one or two months’ duration or even less, merely by 
dropping a small number of atomic bombs on the larger Russian 
cities. Only if a convincing demonstration can be given that the 
Soviet regime is on the verge of internal collapse, does this pos- 
sibility appear important. The other extreme possibility—that the 
atomic bomb will make no great change in the character of warfare, 
and that any war in the near future between the USSR and the western 
powers will be fought out primarily on land in Europe, which is 
the view put forward in Fear, War and the Bomb—appears equally 
improbable in the light of the foregoing analysis. What appears 
most likely is that a war between the East and the West might well 
have two phases. The first might be a struggle for definite air 
supremacy on the part of the West, which would probably involve 
attempts to hold at least parts of western Europe and other terri- 
tories contiguous to the USSR for use as bases, especially fighter 
bases. Atomic bombs might well be used in this phase, partly for 
the sort of tactical purposes Blackett discusses, but strategic bombing 
would be subordinate to the establishment of air superiority. This 
part of a war would certainly be what Blackett calls a struggle of 
all arms. Land areas such as the Scandinavian peninsula and Turkey, 
which do not present to the USSR terrain suitable for ground 
army attacks on a broad front, might become especially important. 
But once air superiority is achieved, there would seem to be no 
valid military reason why the main effort of the West should not 
be turned to strategic bombing, in an effort to make the USSR sur- 
render by destroying its basic industries, making uninhabitable its 
great cities, and killing large numbers of its citizens. Provided a 
sufficient measure of air superiority is gained by the West, this 
program cannot be ruled out as impossible. The greater the tech- 
nological superiority of the West in the production of air armaments, 
the sooner will a future war enter into this phase. 

There is what might be called a metamilitary argument against 
the validity of this strategic picture, which is hinted at, though 
not elaborated, by Blackett. This is the contention that the postwar 
political and economic problems created by atom-bombing the USSR 
and possibly other areas in Europe occupied by the USSR, would 
be so great as to preclude the use of the atom bomb by a “responsible” 
government. While the prospect of the horrors of strategic air war 
on a massive scale may well be (and certainly should be) a deterrent 
to the starting of a war by a “responsible” government, the view that, 
once the war has started, military considerations will be subordinated 
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to ideal political goals of this sort seems naive. The more so, if, as 
Blackett contends, the position of the two antagonists in a war 
would be such that strategic bombing would present the United 
States with its only substantial chance of winning. The examples 
of the past, from the Thirty Years War to World War II, hardly 
bear out the idea of a “rational” subordination of military policy 
to political views on desirable postwar situations. 


Despite the deficiencies of Fear, War and the Bomb, detailed in 
the preceding pages, the book deserves wide reading. For one thing, 
it is a useful antidote to notions of an easy “preventive” war. Its 
criticism of the popular American view on the veto in the UN and 
its recognition of the problems created by the American proposals 
for international control of atomic energy are worth thinking about, 
and cannot be dismissed as mere Soviet-inspired propaganda. Con- 
tinued discussion of these issues, as well as of the military and eco- 
nomic implications of nuclear fission, is an essential condition for 
the achievement of a coherent, long-range foreign policy, of which 
military policy forms an integral part. 


CarL KAYSEN 


Society of Fellows, 
Harvard University 














BOOK REVIEWS 


LINTON, RALPH, ed. Most of the World: The Peoples of Africa, 
Latin America, and the East Today. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1949. 917 pp. $5.50. 

Ambitious in purpose and voluminous in outcome, this collection of 
long essays attempts to present various facts about virtually all of the 
“non-Western world.” The territorial coverage is revealed in the titles 
of chapters devoted to specific areas: “Mestizo America” [Latin America 
except Brazil and Argentina], by John Gillin; “Brazil,” by Charles 
Wagley; “Race Relations and Policies in Southern and Eastern Africa,” 
by H. J. Simons; “West and Central Africa,” by William R. Bascom; 
“North Africa,” by Carleton S. Coon; “The Near East,” by F. L. W. 
Richardson, Jr., and James Batal; “India and Pakistan,” by Daniel and 
Alice Thorner; “Southeast Asia and Indonesia,” by Raymond Kennedy; 
“China,” by Francis L. K. Hsu; “Japan and the Japanese, 1868-1945,” 
by Douglas G. Haring. These chapters are preceded by two background 
sections: “Natural Resources in Most of the World,” by Howard A. 
Meyerhoff; and “World Population Trends,” by Stephen W. Reed. 
Many of the chapters on particular areas also include data on popula- 
tion and resources, with consequent duplication. 

In fact, it is primarily the problem of organization that blocks an 
effort to present data about the “peoples” of such vast areas as are cov- 
ered in this book. It cannot honestly be said that the editor and authors 
have solved the problem. Indeed, they have not even come close. Some 
chapters, such as the one by Gillin, treat the area concerned as more or 
less of a unit and proceed along commonly used topical lines (people, 
resources, types of economic activity, major institutional features). 
Others, such as Coon’s, have a minimum of organization and the result 
is a mélange of history, geography, travelogue, random documents, and 
isolated observations on cultural oddities. 

Most of the chapters discuss areas so large and heterogeneous as to 
present serious obstacles to unified treatment. Each author has taken 
the liberty of proceeding from one subarea to another, or from one 
aspect of geography or society to another, or of following various middle 
and mixed courses. When a topical treatment is introduced, as it is in 
almost all cases either for the region as a whole or for smaller areas, 
each author has also exercised an apparently free choice of topics, order, 
comprehensiveness, and detail. Indeed, a mere list of the topics dis- 
cussed in the various chapters would require a page or more, since no 
two chapters are alike. 
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Taken individually, many of the articles are exceptionally rich in 
descriptive data and synthesis. This is true, for example, with respect 
to Wagley’s treatment of regional differences and national patterns in 
Brazil; Richardson and Batal’s summary of the diverse developments 
in the Near East; Hsu’s materials on the principal organizational fea- 
tures of modern China; and Haring’s fairly well arranged summary of 
the partial modernization of Japan. In these and other chapters the 
reader who is not a specialist will learn much of interest to him. Unless 
he is conscientiously dedicated to the popular “overall view” as a prin- 
ciple of organization, he will also learn much of no interest to him. The 
student interested in a particular area cannot count on finding any 
specific type of information about it, and the student interested in 
comparing various areas with respect to some social phenomenon may 
or may not find the information. 

This volume does nothing to allay the reviewer's deep suspicion of 
the “area study” and of studies of “cultures” that do not specify what 
standard elements are being studied and compared. It can safely be 
asserted that no one knows all about any area, and such knowledge 
would in any event contain so many facts of significance to so many 
scientific systems at so many levels of detail and generality as to be 
useless. The student of an “area” actually attends to those elements 
that interest him, with or without an explicit criterion of relevance. 
There is not a single instance in the volume under discussion where 
the criteria of relevance are stated. 

The value of this symposium, which will be haphazardly useful to 
various people in unpredictable ways, would certainly have been im- 
proved, and its content radically abbreviated, by some clear notion of 
why it was being prepared. Witpert E. Moore 


Princeton University 


WRIGHT, LOUIS B. The Atlantic Frontier: Colonial American 
Civilization 1607-1763. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. xi & 
354 pp., index xix pp. $4.50. 

The Atlantic Frontier deals with one of the great epochs in Ameri- 
can history. It covers the period when, following the triumph of the 
Reformation and of the middle class in northern Europe, England 
emerged as the dominant commercial-colonial power. Propelled by 
piety and profit, Englishmen of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries moved vigorously across the ocean and planted settlements 
where no white men had ever lived. This colonization of the narrow 
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strip of eastern coast of what is now the United States was intended 
to be an extension—mostly for purposes of economic gain—of Old 
England. The theory behind the settlements was that wherever 
Englishmen dwelt there was England. “And it be the people that 
makes the land English, not the land the people. So you may find 
England, and an happy England too, where now is, as I may say, no 
land,” wrote the Reverend Richard Eburne in his A Plain Pathway to 
Plantations (1624). 

Professor Wright, an eminent scholar in both Elizabethan culture 
and American colonial history, considers four of the main areas of 
English colonization in North America: the southern colonies, notably 
Virginia (“Patrician and Yeoman”); the New England commonwealths 
(“Piety and Commerce”); the New York and New Jersey settlements 
(“Babel on the Hudson”); and finally the hard-headed utopia of 
Pennsylvania (“Holy Experiment”). Each of these regions, by their 
origins and institutions, molded the character of the United States. 
Each has left its imprint upon the American mind and has shaped 
the pattern of its behavior. 

In reviewing that formative historic period, one wants to know: 
Who? Why? What? Who were the men that settled America, why did 
they come, and what mental furniture did they bring with them? Pro- 
fessor Wright, while he does not put the questions in this form, 
nevertheless supplies a great deal of rich material from which one 
can obtain some of the answers. 

The settlers of the thirteen British colonies in North America were 
preponderantly Englishmen, with a mixture of Welsh, Scotch, and 
Irish. The English themselves were of course an amalgam of many 
“races” and thus the American “melting pot” started at the very 
beginning. A substantial minority was composed of many other 
strains—Germans, Dutch, Swedes, Frenchmen, and Jews. By the 
middle of the seventeenth century, Professor Wright points out, no 
less than eighteen languages could be heard along the Hudson. 

Why did they come? There has long prevailed a pious myth that 
the founders of this country were motivated entirely by lofty idealism. 
The early settlers were supposed to have come to America solely in 
order to enjoy the blessings of liberty or to worship God freely, or 
both. Doubtless there were a few so motivated. But the vast major- 
ity had other, more practical and more understandable reasons for 
immigration. They came to America in order to better their lot 
economically. They made a perilous three-months’ ocean voyage in 
order to escape poverty, to create a better life for themselves and their 
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descendants, to acquire land and property. The New World, in short, 
was the creation of men who sought new opportunity. 

It was land, the promise of much free land, that enticed the immi- 
grants. In Europe land was not only a major source of income but 
also a mark of position and stability; and everywhere in the Old 
World land was a limited quantity tightly held by a few. “Land 
hunger,” says Professor Wright, “frequently was joined with other 
considerations . . . , but the emigrant’s brightest dream was the 
vision of becoming a landed proprietor. Even the poorest servant, 
who sold himself into a four-years’ bondage to pay his passage, had 
a hope of ultimately settling upon a piece of ground which he would 
own in fee simple.” 

Finally, what was the temper of these land-hungry seekers of oppor- 
tunity? It was essentially an attitude best described as “impatience 
with restraint.” They had had enough of restraints on the part of 
priests, kings, nobles, landlords, and rulers in the Old World. They 
wanted to be free in their movements—free to go or not to go to 
church, free to set up their own farms, free to make money. The 
English settlers in particular had a further distinguishing character- 
istic—the behavior pattern of citizens accustomed to certain well- 
respected legal rights. For it must be remembered that Britain was 
then a comparative haven of freedom, and Englishmen enjoyed an 
amount of intellectual liberty that was unknown anywhere else in 
Europe. 

With such backgrounds and motivations, it is not surprising that 
the colonists created a new type of polity and economy in America. 
The New World may have been settled by Europeans, but the social- 
economic system they produced was not European. It was, rather, a 
distinct civilization with unique features, a civilization wherein author- 
ity was rejected in favor of opportunity. This is the conclusion one 
draws from Professor Wright’s well-written and compact book. 

SAUL K. PADOVER 


New School for Social Research 


WECTER, DIXON. The Age of the Great Depression. New York: 
Macmillan. 1948. xii & 362 pp. $5. 

A compact and remarkably well written book, in which a minimum 
of statistics is presented in a manner palatable to the layman and 
convenient to the social scientist, Dixon Wecter’s Age of the Great 
Depression offers a vivid account of a period which, though near in 
time, has become heavily shrouded by the intervening war years. 
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The book is primarily a social history, but the author handles eco- 
nomic facts with clarity, and in addition charts important develop- 
ments in the arts and natural sciences, from the debacle of the 
autumn of 1929 to the eve of World War II. For the most part he 
focuses attention on a well-rounded description of the period, wisely 
skirting the thin ice of detailed analysis of the causes of either depres- 
sion or recovery. 

He recalls in painfully sharp detail the first impact of the depression, 
the frantic adjustments of the American people to enforced changes, 
their plucky efforts to take the crisis in their stride, their naive 
faith in the efficacy of apple selling, sharing work, the Blue Eagle, 
Technocracy, the Townsend Plan, and their fortitude in paring 
living standards, doubling up families, and supporting private chari- 
ties in the face of vanishing income, “unemployment shock,” and 
personal and social disintegration. A clear description is given of the 
fight between two philosophies, that of traditional rugged individual- 
ism as expressed in the policies of the Hoover administration, and 
that of increased government intervention in economic life, charac- 
teristic of the early days of the New Deal. That the first philosophy 
died hard—if indeed it died at all—was shown in the reluctance of 
the Hoover administration to extend federal aid or relief either to 
individuals or to business, or to undertake public works which would 
not directly pay for themselves. This spirit also manifested itself in 
public disapproval of the “dole,” and in the pathetic eagerness with 
which work relief, however trifling the nature of the work, was wel- 
comed by its recipients. But most of us have forgotten that while 
these two philosophies clashed in the election of 1932, many of the 
measures later elaborated by the New Deal—crop restriction, federal 
aid to business and home owners, public works during depressions, 
recognition of organized labor as a respectable element in the com- 
munity—had been initiated or suggested during the preceding admin- 
istration. 

The author reminds us both of the eagerness with which the change 
in leadership was welcomed and of the violent hostility which it 
wakened. He stresses Roosevelt’s bold pragmatism, his ready accept- 
ance of any advice or policy that promised to speed recovery. Roose- 
velt appears as a brilliant master of improvisation, rather than as a 
drafter of social and economic blueprints, and the New Deal as a hap- 
hazard network of ofttimes conflicting policies, not as an integrated 
practical philosophy. In point of fact the New Deal struggled first 
one way and then another, strewing its path to recovery and reform 
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with inconsistencies and contradictions. Prosecutions under the 
antitrust laws were sometimes incompatible with encouragement of 
“fair” or restricted competition. The fostering of production by mar- 
ginal farming groups in part offset restriction of production in other 
agricultural regions. Aid to southern farmers frequently displaced 
sharecroppers. On the one hand business was encouraged, on the 
other frightened by tax policies, government ownership of public utili- 
ties, and a friendly attitude toward an aggressive labor movement. 
As early as 1935, the author claims, the Roosevelt administration 
abandoned efforts at recovery in favor of reform. Recovery came, 
but it is difficult to gauge how much it was the result of specific 
reform measures and how much it was coincidental with them. The 
author pays due credit to the courage and originality of the adminis- 
tration, but he emphasizes also that the onslaught of the depression 
had shaken the population as a whole out of its complacency and 
deep-seated belief in a self-regulatory economy. Though the depres- 
sion blighted, it revivified as well, and a soberer, more responsible 
community proved receptive to the far-reaching reforms of social 
security, recognition of the rights of organized labor, government aid 
in regional planning, housing, education, and public health. 
FELICIA J. DEYRUP 


STERNBERG, FRITZ. Living with Crisis: The Battle Against 
Depression and War. New York: John Day. 1949. vii & 184 pp. $2.50. 

In this volume Mr. Sternberg outlines a progressive foreign policy 
for the United States, based on his conviction that atomic weapons 
render obsolete Clausewitz’ famous dictum that war is only a con- 
tinuation of politics by other methods. Sternberg holds, on the 
contrary, that war can be averted by politics. 

But by what kind of politics? Mr. Sternberg believes that, in 
the present world situation, American military expenditures, a pos- 
sible American depression, the European crisis, and Soviet foreign 
policy are all closely interconnected. He maintains, furthermore, 
that an economically strong and politically independent Europe can- 
not be established by the time the Marshall Plan expires. American 
aid will have to be continued beyond 1952, and be supplemented 
by substantial military aid, a new lend-lease program, and the actual 
rearming of the countries of western Europe. Europe’s recovery, 
he continues, can be achieved only by a social transformation of 
her economy. American economic and military aid, therefore, should 
not be restricted or withheld because of any political developments 
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and social changes in Europe. The United States must be willing 
to be instrumental in establishing a democratic, socialistic United 
States of Western Europe. Such a United States of Western Europe, 
Mr. Sternberg concludes, would be the only bulwark against Soviet 
aggression, and through its impact on the neighboring countries 
with a different regime would lead to the democratization of the 
political structure of the Soviet Union and her satellites. 

The author acknowledges that increased aid to Europe will inevi- 
tably lead to a further strengthening of the American war economy. 
At present, the danger of depression is being partially averted by 
the Marshall Plan and military expenditures. Such tendencies, how- 
ever, could develop into a certain type of war economy with its 
inherent danger of economic crisis and with the concurrent strength- 
ening of the powerful political and social influence of the American 
giant corporations. Such misgivings Mr. Sternberg dismisses with 
an appeal to American progressives to “develop a program for break- 
ing the power of the giant corporations and making it impossible 
for them to dominate the State” (p. 176). 

But how can American progressives break the power of the giant 
corporations when the accelerated tempo of industrial concentration 
during the second world war was partly due to the fact that new 
plants of tremendous size could, as a rule, be operated only by 
these giant corporations? Would not the same conditions obtain 
in case of a further strengthening of the war economy? Industrial 
concentration, regardless of its social and political consequences, 
is to a large degree an inevitable technological necessity and quite 
desirable from the viewpoint of efficiency. But it presents a tre- 
mendous social problem, which cannot be solved by wishful thinking. 

Mr. Sternberg himself quotes the Federal Trade Commission as 
follows: “No great strength of the imagination is required to foresee 
that if nothing is done to check the growth in concentration, either 
the giant corporations will ultimately take over the country or the 
government will be impelled to step in and impose some form of 
direct regulation in the public interest” (p. 136). Should the gov- 
ernment be compelled under conditions of a war economy to impose 
some form of regulation, it certainly will not be the kind of regula- 
tion that Mr. Sternberg has in mind. In all fairness to him, it must 
be admitted that he himself is not too optimistic on this score. 

Mr. Sternberg realizes all too well the extent of the political apathy 
that envelops the majority of the American people. Nevertheless, 
he feels that the elections of last November demonstrated that the 
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trend toward greater reaction in internal policies has been broken. 
It is now rather doubtful whether one can still believe in this proposi- 
tion, but if the contention is not valid, then there is no possibility 
of hope for a progressive foreign policy, for the foreign policy of 
any country is merely an extension of its domestic policy. Mr. Stern- 
berg, however, holds that it is pointless to weigh the chances of 
success for his foreign policy. He believes we must accept the policy 
he has outlined, simply because there is no other choice. We cannot 
move into a different century. 

Attempting to cover a number of complex problems in one small 
volume, Mr. Sternberg has failed to present a comprehensive picture 
of the present world situation as a whole. While assessing correctly 
the tremendous productive potentialities of the American industrial 
apparatus, he ignores a number of other important factors, among 
them the serious problem of the natural resources of the United 
States. He does not inquire whether these resources would suffice 
to accomplish the enormous task of rebuilding and rearming all of 
western Europe. And this in a world of crumbling colonial empires, 
a situation that renders the problem of raw materials even more 
acute. In this connection, the future development of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes, which would include alleviating the shortages 
of natural resources, may of course play a paramount role. On the 
other hand, our existing social and economic system may constitute 
a great obstacle to this development. 

It is therefore difficult to see how American economic problems can 
be isolated from the general tendencies of our time and from the 
pervasive world problems. If the economic recovery of Europe can be 
solved only by a social transformation of her economic system, then, 
similarly, American economic problems can be solved only by a trans- 
formation of her economic system in the direction of some new type 
of planned economy. Only such a transformation can lead to a new 
domestic policy and its natural extension, a new foreign policy. Let us 
not forget that the United States is part of the world, and what is 
perhaps more important, part of our century. 

A. DuBITsky 


New School for Social Research 


LENT, GEORGE E. The Impact of the Undistributed Profits Tax 
1936-37. New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. 203 pp. $2.50. 


When President Roosevelt unexpectedly urged Congress in 1936 to 
replace the corporation income, excess-profits, and capital stock taxes 
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with a graduated levy on undistributed profits, he set off one of the 
sharpest tax controversies in recent years. Though the tax bill which 
the Senate and the House of Representatives ultimately agreed upon 
was much less revolutionary than the one the President had proposed, 
the undistributed-profits tax which was introduced as an adjunct to the 
then existing corporation taxes remained under attack until its full 
repeal in 1939. During this period much was written about the effects 
of the tax on corporate financial policies and practices, as well as about 
its overall impact upon the economy, but Professor Lent’s book repre- 
sents the first attempt at an inductive study of actual experience 
under the tax. 

After reviewing briefly the legislative history of undistributed-profits 
taxation, the author undertakes to derive from the now available sta- 
tistical record answers to a number of important questions regarding 
the impact of the 1936-37 tax. First, he takes up the question of the 
effect of the tax on corporate dividend policies. In this connection it is 
found that Treasury data tabulated from the 1936 and 1937 tax returns 
support the generally accepted view that the tax stimulated dividend 
payments. These data also show that the impact of the tax was greatest 
in the case of manufacturing and trade corporations, and that within 
these groups the smallest and largest corporations, taken as a whole, 
stepped up their distributions more than those of medium size. For all 
corporations, the author estimates that the tax resulted in an increase 
of slightly more than a billion dollars of dividends paid in cash or 
other forms for each of the two years it was in effect. 

Next, he turns to the question of the effect of the tax on corporate 
credit and financial practices. In these chapters use is made of case 
material as well as tax return tabulations in an attempt to determine, 
for example, the circumstances under which, as well as the extent to 
which, use was made of noncash dividends to avoid the tax. Although 
he reaches the conclusion that the undistributed-profits tax bore most 
heavily on “debt ridden” corporations and so tended to discourage 
creditor financing, the author finds no evidence that the pressure ex- 
erted by the tax for the payment of reasonable distributions was neces- 
sarily incompatible with the maintenance of corporate credit. 

With regard to the effect of the tax on business growth and monop- 
oly, Professor Lent concedes that “little is known of the extent to which 
investment by small and medium size business was actually inhibited 
by the undistributed-profits tax.’” Nevertheless, after considering the 


impact of the tax on small business in the light of the difficulties such 
firms are known to have in attempting to secure equity capital from 
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external sources, he comes to the conclusion that the tax “tended to 
promote existing concentration in the control of industry.” 

Neither is the author able to give an unequivocal answer to the 
question whether the tax had on balance a stabilizing or destabilizing 
effect on the economy. While he is of the opinion that the taxation of 
undistributed profits increases consumer purchasing power by more 
than it inhibits investment and to this extent acts as a stabilizer in a 
mature economy, he holds that this form of taxation probably inten- 
sifies the short cyclical swings of business. The 1936-37 experience lends 
some support to the first of these conclusions, but contributes little or 
nothing by way of “proof” to the second. 

In summary, students of taxation will find in this book much useful 
information concerning the operation of the 1936-37 undistributed- 
profits tax, and a well-balanced and objective discussion of the contro- 
versial issues to which its enactment gave rise. They will not find 
definitive answers to many of the questions which have been raised 
concerning the effects of this tax on individual businesses or on the 
economy as a whole; neither will they find an answer to the question 
whether an undistributed-profits tax should replace the corporation 
income tax in the federal tax structure. E. Gorpon KEITH 


University of Pennsylvania 


SCHNEIDER, HERBERT W., ed. Adam Smith’s Moral and Political 
Philosophy. New York: Hafner. 1948. 484 pp. Cloth $3.50; paper 
$1.75. 

For a century or more Adam Smith has been considered an econo- 
mist. As economics has developed steadily in the direction of a technical 
science, economists have forgotten that Smith’s economic thinking was 
only a part of a philosophical and sociological enterprise which was to 
find its consummation in a system of natural jurisprudence. It is well 
known, however, that philosophers have been no less forgetful. Now, 
in undertaking to bring back into print the philosophical writings of 
Adam Smith, they are acknowledging its relevance to the problems of 
empiricism and phenomenology, of gestalt psychology and holism, and 
of Simmel’s sociology. 

The publication of this volume is an event of no little importance 
for philosophers and social scientists. For one thing, it contains almost 
the whole of The Theory of Moral Sentiments, which has been out of 
print for about a hundred years. Professor Schneider, however, has had 
the happy idea of rearranging the chapters, placing first Part VII, 
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which gives the historical description of moral systems founded on 
natural principles, and provides an introduction to Smith’s position in 
the history of philosophy as he himself understood it. The rearrange- 
ment has the further advantage of bringing together the interconnected 
Parts VI and VIII, which deal with social psychology and the sociology 
of patterns of control. 

The remaining half of the book is composed of selections from the 
Lectures on Justice and The Wealth of Nations. The choice of material 
for any such volume is of course subject to the specific interests and 
valuations of the editor. Professor Schneider has rightly stressed the 
point that an Adam Smith collection should be focused on Smith’s 
intention of establishing a science of natural jurisprudence. But grant- 
ing the validity of the principle, it remains questionable whether it was 
necessary to include any material from The Wealth of Nations. Though 
the economic treatise is part of Smith’s entire system, the Lectures give 
a more articulate picture of the plan as it was to be worked out in the 
science of natural jurisprudence. 
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Professor Schneider’s introduction to the volume reveals the modera- 
tion and wisdom of the true philosopher. He analyzes the various 
aspects of sympathy in Smith’s thinking. He interprets this thought in 
its historical context and clarifies its relevance for contemporary trends 
in which philosophy and social psychology meet. Professor Schneider 
also describes lucidly Smith’s notion of the “Impartial Spectator,” a 
concept that indicates a keen effort on Smith’s part to analyze the vari- 
ous acts of consciousness on different levels of social conduct and action. 
Indeed, the introduction as a whole testifies to Professor Schneider’s 
conviction that this book is not a historical text, but a piece of living 
philosophy. 

This review would be incomplete without a word of appreciation for 
the service the publisher is rendering in making available to students 
and teachers scholarly editions of philosophical texts that have long 
been out of print entirely, or have been obtainable only at prohibi- 


tive cost. 
ALBERT SALOMON 
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Political Theory Today (S) on (F) 


Modern Latin American Thought, 


Comparative Government—seminar (F) Political, Social and Phil 
olitical, Social an ilo- 


Comparative Revolutions—seminar (S) 


Politics in Literature (S) sophic : (F) 
Introduction to Geography, 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, General and Political (F) 
GOVERNMENT ABROAD Current Events Here and Abroad 

International Organization (F) ee < e (S) 

United Nations (S) 

International Psychological UNITED STATES 
Warfare—seminar (F) The Roots of American Democracy  (F) 

Three-Power International Ad- The President and Congress (F) 
ministration—seminar (S) United States Political Parties 

Democracy and Military Govern- and Movements (S) 
ment in Germany (F) American Government in Eco- 

Constitution Making in Germany— nomics—Theory (F) 
seminar (F) American Government in Eco- 

The Political Doctrines of Con- nomics: Practice—seminar (S) 
temporary France (F) Public Administration—seminar (F) 


Fall courses are indicated by F, Spring courses by S 

















SOCIOLOGY 


Arvid Brodersen Carl Mayer 


Visiting Professors—Alfred Schiitz; Arthur L. Swift 


Julie Meyer Albert Salomon 
Lecturer—Kurt Mayer 


Visiting Lecturers—Sidney Axelrad; Cedric Dover; Paul Neurath 


GENERAL SOCIOLOGY 


An Introduction to Sociology: 

Balzac as Sociologist (F) 
Basic Problems in Sociology (S) 
History of Social Thought: 

Origins of Sociology and 

of Social Psychology (F) 
Readings in the Classics of 

Social Philosophy: Montaigne— 


seminar (F) 
Sociological Theory (S) 
Sociological Seminar (S) 
Social Change (F) 
Self and Society—seminar (F) 
Sociology of Economic Organi- 

zations—seminar (S) 


Situations of Everyday Life and 
Current Events in the Light of 


Sociological Theory—seminar (S) 
Social Stratification—seminar S$ (F, S) 
Urban Sociology (F) 


Basic Methods of Social Research (S) 
An Introduction to Statistical 
Thinking (F) 


SPECIAL SOCIOLOGY 
Problems of a Sociology of 


Knowledge (F) 
Sociology of Religion (S) 
Religion and the Rise of Modern 

Capitalism—seminar (F) 
Problems of a Sociology of 

Language (S) 
Sociological Problems in International 

Cooperation (F) 


Modern Trends in International 
and Intercultural Under- 


standing—seminar (F) 
Public Opinion and Propaganda (S) 
Persuasion and Resistance in Power 

Controlled Social Situations (F) 
Spengler and Toynbee—seminar (F) 
Trends in American Sociology (S) 
The Structure of Power in Ameri- 

can Society—seminar (F) 
Race and Racialism—seminar (F) 
Intergroup Relations—seminar (S) 


Criminology (F, S) 
The Gang, Its Genesis and Control __(S) 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 
Tamara Dembo David A. Emery Mary Henle Horace M. Kallen Felix Kaufmann 


Karl Léwith Kurt Riezler 


Ulrich Sonnemann 


Arthur L. Swift 


Visiting Professors—Rudolf Arnheim; Solomon E. Asch; Wolfgang Kéhler; 
Ernst Kris; William H. Sheldon 


Lecturer—Eugen Kullmann 
PHILOSOPHY, LOGIC, ETHICS 


Introduction to Philosophy (S) 
The Great Philosophers and 


Their Problems (F, S) 
The Pre-Socratics—seminar (F) 
Plato’s Republic (F) 
Locke and Leibniz (F) 
The Philosophy of Kant (S) 
Hegel and Marx (F) 
Bertrand Russell—seminar (S) 
Existentialism—seminar (F) 
Nature and History (F) 
The Rise of the Modern World 

and of Modern Man (S) 
The Task of Philosophy in Our 

Time (F) 


Teaching Fellow—William H. Helme 
PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY, 


CULTURE 

Dominant Ideals of Western 

Civilization (F, S) 
Problems in the Philosophy 

of Freedom—seminar (S) 
Philosophy and Religion (S) 
Hegel's Philosophy of Religion— 

seminar (S) 
The Philosophy of Art (S) 
Philosophy of Mathematics— 

seminar (F) 
The Crisis in Educational 

Philosophy (F) 
Problems in the Integration of 

the Social Sciences—seminar (F) 


Fall courses are indicated by F, Spring courses by S 











PHILOSOP. . AND PSYCHOI )GY (continued) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Basic Problems in Psychology I: 
Perception, Thinking, Learning _(F) 

Basic Problems in Psychology II: 
Emotion, Motivation, Personality (S) 


Experimental Psychology (F, S) 
Experimental Research Problems: 

Feelings, Emotions, Values (F, S) 
Group Dynamics (F) 
Social Psychology (S) 
Methodological Problems in Social 

Psychology—seminar (S) 
Theory and Problems of Inter- 

personal Relations (S) 


Public Relations and the Community (F) 
Social-Emotional Relationships— 


seminar (F, S) 
The Mind-Body Problem (F) 
The Psychology of Attitudes (F) 
Psychology of Expression (F) 
Motivation (F) 


PSYCHOLOGY (continued) 


Studies in Personality (F) 
Dynamic Theory of Personality (S) 
Abnormal Psychology (F, S) 
Current Research in Abnormal 
Psychology—seminar (F) 
Current Approaches to Clinical 
Psychology: Survey and Critique _—(S) 


Introduction to Social Psychiatry (F) 
Problems in Social Psychiatry— 

seminar (S) 
Introduction to Graphology— 

seminar (F) 
Clinical Graphology—seminar (S) 
Psychology of Learning (F) 
Psychology of Art (F) 
Classics of Gestalt Psychology— 

seminar (S) 
Systems of Psychology (S) 
Philosophy for Psychologists (F, S) 
Statistics for Psychologists (F, S) 


Fall courses are indicated by F, Spring courses by S 


The curriculum offered by the Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science 

leads to the degrees of Master of Arts, Doctor of Philosophy, Master of Social 

Science, and Doctor of Social Science, under an absolute charter granted by the 

Board of Regents of the State of New York. To exceptionally qualified students 
a limited number of tuition scholarships are available. 


Catalogue sent on request 


66 WEST TWELFTH STREET 


NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 























THE GRADUATE FACULTY OF POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


CHARLES ABRAMS (Visiting Professor) 
—economics, housing. 

RUDOLF ARNHEIM (Visiting Profes- 
sor)—psychology. 

SOLOMON E. ASCH (Visiting Professor) 
—psychology. 

MAX ASCOLI—legal and __ political 
philosophy. 

SIDNEY AXELRAD (Visiting Lecturer) 
—sociology. 

HAROLD BENJAMIN  (Lecturer)— 
economics. 

ARNOLD BRECHT—political science, 
jurisprudence, public finance. 

ARVID BRODERSEN—sociology. 
GERHARD COLM—public finance.* 
TAMARA DEMBO—psychology. 
FELICIA J. DEYRUP—economics. 
CEDRIC DOVER (Visiting Lecturer)— 
sociology. 

DAVID A. EMERY—psychology. 
BRUNO FOA (Visiting Professor)— 
economics. 

EMIL J. GUMBEL (Visiting Professor) 
—mathematical statistics. 

EDUARD HEIMANN—economics. 
WILLIAM H. HELME (Teaching Fel- 
low)—psychology. 

MARY HENLE—psychology. 

JULIUS HIRSCH (Visiting Professor)— 
business economics. 

BRYN J. HOVDE (President, New School 
for Social Research; Chairman, Graduate 
Faculty; President, Institute of World 
Affairs)—history. 

ERICH HULA (Dean)—political science, 
constitutional and international law. 
ALVIN JOHNSON (President Emeritus, 
New School for Social Research)— 
economics. 

ALFRED KAHLER—economics, statis- 
tics, labor problems. 

HORACE M. KALLEN—philosophy, 
psychology. 

FELIX KAUFMANN—philosophy, logic, 
methodology. 

WOLFGANG KOHLER (Visiting Pro- 


fessor)—psychology. 


ERNST KRIS (Visiting Professor)—psy- 
chology, social psychology. 
ADOLPH LOWE (Executive Director of 
Research, Institute of World Affairs)— 
economics. 
KARL LOWITH—philosophy. 
CARL MAYER (Vice-Dean)—sociology. 
KURT MAYER (Lecturer)—sociology. 
ALEXANDER MELAMID (Teaching 
Fellow)—economic geography. 
JULIE MEYER—Iabor sociology. 
MARK J. MILLARD (Visiting Lecturer) 
—economics. 
BORIS MIRKINE-GUETZEVITCH 
(Visiting Professor)—political science. 
HANS NEISSER—economics. 
PAUL NEURATH (Visiting Lecturer)— 
sociology. 
SAUL K. PADOVER—history and politi- 
cal science. 
LUIS RECASENS-SICHES (Visiting Pro- 
fessor)—political science. 
KURT RIEZLER—philosophy. 
ALBERT SALOMON—sociology. 
RICHARD SCHULLER (Visiting Pro- 
fessor)—economics. 
ALFRED SCHUTZ (Visiting Professor) 
—-sociology, social psychology. 
WILLIAM SHELDON (Visiting Pro- 
fessor)—psychology. 
HANS SIMONS (Dean, School of Politics, 
New School for Social Research)—politi- 
cal science, international relations. 
HANS W. SINGER (Visiting Professor) 
—economics. 
LRICH SONNEMAN—psychology. 
ANS SPEIER—sociology.* 
HANS STAUDINGER (Vice-Chairman, 
Graduate Faculty; Chairman, Research 
Council, Institute of World Affairs)—eco- 
nomics, business administration. 
ARTHUR L. SWIFT (Visiting Professor) 
—social psychology. 
HOWARD B. WHITE—political science. 
FRIEDA WUNDERLICH—economics, 
labor problems. 
JULIUS WYLER—economics, statistics. 


* On leave of absence. 


66 WEST TWELFTH STREET 


NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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